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Tue examination of the prehistoric hill-fort known as Holling- 
bury was undertaken during March and April, 1931, by the 
Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club, with the permission 
of the Brighton Corporation and with the sanction of Mr. B. H. 
_ Maclaren, Superintendent of Parks and Gardens. We also have 
to express our great gratitude to those Societies and individuals 
whose generous contributions made the undertaking possible," 
and to others who rendered valuable help by their own labour. 

The Camp, which is situated on the summit of a prominent 
hill about 24 miles north of Brighton Palace Pier, has been sur- 
veyed and fully described by Mr. H. S. Toms,’ and with his 
permission his survey has been used as the basis of the excava- 
tions to be described. It is not necessary here to repeat what 
little has been known or conjectured about the Camp in the 
past, for Mr. Toms has done this very fully. Suffice it to say 
that the Camp has a plan similar in shape to the seat of a cane- 
bottomed chair; its area is 9-2 acres, and it is defended by a 
rampart which rises on the average some 8 to 10 ft. above the 
exterior fosse (pls. 1 and m1).3 On the south side there are 
traces of a small counterscarp bank outside the ditch, but this 
is not shown on Toms’s plan. The Camp has two original 
entrances, one to the east, and one to the west. Towards the 
north-west there is also a gap resembling an entrance, but this 


* The list of subscribers appears in the Annual Report of the Club, 1930-1. 


* Brighton and Hove Archaeologist, i, pp. 12-21. 
3 The air-photograph (pl. 111) is here reproduced by permission of the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey. 
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has been shown to be a later breach. At the west gate the ends 
of the ramparts are slightly recurved, as is the case at the 
Trundle, but this feature does not occur at the east gate. 

Of the mounds in the interior of the Camp, the southernmost 
(d on Toms’s plan) is the largest and has served as a stance for 
a beacon which is recorded as having had a shed near to it.’ 
This latter seems to be the most likely explanation of the two 
pits 4, the smaller of which we opened and found to contain 
comparatively modern refuse, such as fragments of tiles. This 
mound (d) has been very much mauled by treasure-seekers dur- 
ing the last century. Nothing is known of the other mounds, 
except that in one of the four was found, according to Gideon 
Mantell, a collection of bronzes, including a palstave, a torc, 
four ‘Sussex loops,’ and three spiral rings. These objects are 
now in the British Museum.’ 


Section A 


Besides the rampart and ditch the most important feature of 
the site is the little scarp (&-k) which runs from north to south 
across the eastern part of the interior of the Camp. Toms shows 
it as a lynchet, or cultivation bank, and suggests that it may 
have resulted from cultivation of the western part of the area of 
the Camp after the latter had gone out of use, as was the case 
at Cissbury.? He notes, however, faint traces of a ditch below 
the scarp—traces which at the present day can scarcely be 
appreciated by the keenest eye. Our first task was to cut a 
section through this scarp to determine this point, and by 
accurate record of the position and types of any pottery-shards 
found, to assess the date of the work if possible. As a result it 
was clear that the bank was not a lynchet at all, and that it was 
accompanied on its east side by a small, flat-bottomed ditch 
(pl. 11). Very little was found in the silting of the ditch—a 
single shard of Hallstatt-La Teéne I pottery (450-250 B.c.)— 
and nothing in or under the bank. This leaves the question of 
date still uncertain, but while a Hallstatt-La Téne I date is 
most probable, it is not impossible that shards of that period 
might have found their way into the silting of the ditch at a 
very much later date. 

Section B 


Another section (B) was accordingly dug across this little ditch 
(k) close to the point where it joins the rampart of the Camp on 
the north, a few shards of Hallstatt-La Téne I character being 


* Attree, Topography of Brighton, pp. 63- “4- * Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxii, p. 47. 
3 Antiq. Fourn. xi (1931), p. 20. 
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found in the silting (pl. 1). The eastern edge of this ditch 
was then traced northwards and found to disappear under the 
main rampart, thereby being shown to be the earlier of the two. 


Section C 


Out of Section B a new Section (C), 5 ft. wide and 53 ft. 
long, was cut through the main rampart and its deep ditch, re- 
vealing the construction of the former and the layers of silting 
of the latter (pl. 1). The bottom of the ditch was reached at 
a depth of 64 ft. below the turf. A single shard of early 
Romano-British pottery (a.p. 50-150) was found about half- 
way down in the filling, indicating that the process of silting 
had not proceeded beyond that level by that period. 

The layers distinguishable in the filling of the ditch are in- 
structive. At the bottom the coarse chalk rubble forming the 
primary silting has resulted from the crumbling of the walls of 
the ditch under the influence of frost. This undermined the 
matted turf on which the nearer edge of the rampart was piled. 
Sooner or later this turf gave way, carrying some of the rampart 
with it; this forms the layer of ‘ mould with some chalk’ which 
overlies the primary silting. Next followed slow denudation of 
the slope of the rampart, resulting in the layer of fine chalk 
rubble. ‘The early Romano-British shard found in this layer 
shows that this stage was still in progress about a.p. 100. Up 
to this point there is complete agreement with experimental 
evidence," but above this the explanation of the layers is not so 
clear. There was probably deliberate levelling at some period. 

In the solid chalk floor under the rampart two post-holes 
were discovered. One was below the crest of the rampart, and 
the other was about 7 ft. further north, towards the ditch. It 
was evident that these holes had been dug to hold the posts of 
a palisade intended to defend the rampart; and as this is an 
aspect of the Early Iron Age that has hitherto received very 
little study, it was felt that here was an opportunity for open- 
ing up an almost new subject. 


Cuttine II (plate rv and fig. 1) 

Accordingly the rampart was cut back for a distance of 18 ft. 
towards the west, exposing the solid chalk floor, 6 in. above 
which the original turf line under the rampart was clearly 
visible. ‘Two more pairs of post-holes were found sunk into the 
solid chalk, at distances averaging 7 ft. from their neighbours in 


* See Antiquity, iv, pp. 97-100. 
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each direction. The northern hole of a fourth pair (hole 7) was 
also found in its appropriate position, but the unique feature 
here was that when the post had decayed in the hole, the space 
it had occupied remained empty and had not been filled with a 
silting of chalk rubble, as is usually the case (pl. v. 1). The 
packing of chalk rubble which had been tightly rammed into 
the hole round the post remained cemented together round the 
empty cylindrical space where the post had stood. From this 
we were able to determine that the post had been roughly 
circular in section, of diameter about 6 in. and that it had not 
stood quite vertical, but had leaned slightly towards the rampart 
(i.e. towards the south). 

The southern hole of this fourth pair (hole 8) had not been 
sunk into the solid chalk at all, but into the silting of the little 
ditch (&) which we found running under the rampart at this 
point. The old turf line, which marks the surface upon which 
the main rampart was thrown up, could be clearly seen to run 
across the top of the silting of the little ditch, and up over its 
accompanying small bank, the important thing being that the 
little ditch was thus shown to have been completely silted up 
level with the surrounding ground (as it is to-day within the 
Camp) by the time that the main rampart was thrown up over 
it. This shows that an appreciable interval of time must have 
elapsed between the construction of the little ditch and that of 
the main rampart. On the old turf-line covering the silting of 
the little ditch, and below the rampart, was found a small hearth, 
with charcoal, a few fragmentary animal bones, four pot-boilers, 
and a few small shards of Hallstatt-La Téne I pottery. This, 
therefore, is a roughly datable deposit, later than the little 
ditch, and earlier than the rampart. 

As has been stated already, hole 8 was found to have been 
sunk into the silt filling the little ditch. The outline of the 
hole could just be made out in the section exposed during the 
course of the digging, but here again the chief interest lay in 
the fact that the impression of the actual post was again 
recovered owing to the fact that the soil filling the cavity in 
which the post had stood before it decayed was looser than the 
rammed chalk rubble which had been packed round it. The 
impression of this post was therefore revealed in vertical section 
below the old turf line, and showed that the post, which again 
had been roughly circular in section and 6 in. in diameter, had 
this time stood quite vertical (pl. v, 2). A single small shard 
of cordoned pottery was found in this post-hole. Allusion will 
be made to this again later. 
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HOLLINGBURY Cuttings at N.E.corner. 
showing post-holes of palisade. 
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The dimensions of the post-holes in this cutting are as follows 
(the depth is measured from the original turf-line) : 


| Diameter 
Hole | Depth Top Bottom | Remarks 
in. in. in. | 
I 31 12X14 | 
2 33 18 | Ramp to S 
3 28 | 18 | 
+ 24 | 9 8x7 
5 30 | 15X12 
6 30 | fe) 14 
7 | 33 | 12 II 
8 | 30(mean) | 


12 | Cordoned shard 


With regard to the construction of the rampart, as revealed 
in this cutting, it seems to me that the material of which it was 
made had never been revetted by any timber construction 
associated with the palisades. In other words, the function of 
the palisades lay above the rampart, not within it. Presumably 
the posts supported horizontal timbers to which, perhaps, 
vertical palings were attached, thus forming a double line of 
fence as obstacles to an enemy that had scaled the ditch and 
vallum, or they may have supported an elevated rampart-walk. 

The normal material of the rampart was chalk rubble more 
or less horizontally stratified. If the palisades had served to 
revet this material, one would expect to find the continuity of 
the strata broken along the lines of the palisades, resulting in 
a kind of ‘ fault’, to borrow a geological term. In no case was 
thisso. Instead of this we found that a large part of the cutting 
was occupied by a heap of blocks of Tertiary iron-stone, about 
1} tons in all, and that this had been covered over with a large 
heap of clean flint nodules, standing about 2 ft. 3 in. high, the 
whole being covered again with the chalk rubble of the rampart. 
It was evident that the iron-stone blocks, the largest of which 
weighed 14 cwt., had been collected together after the post-holes 
had been dug and the posts set up. The collection extended 
from holes 4 and 6 as far as the south wall of the cutting, and 
as far west as the nearer edge of the little ditch &. The heap 
of flints covering the iron-stone was oval in plan, and extended 
from holes 3 and 5 to beyond the south wall of the cutting, and 
also beyond the west wall, except in the corners. Eastwards it 
just reached the west face of Section C. 

This iron-stone was at first mistaken for slag resulting from 
processes of iron-smelting. Specimens were submitted to 
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Professor W. G. Fearnsides, F.G.S., of Sheffield University, 
who has most kindly examined them and reports as follows : 


The specimens are certainly varieties of quite ordinary forms of 
South Coast Downland sedimentary rock, and I fail to find among them 
any material which at all closely resembles any furnace product known 
to me. Iam confident that the ferruginous constituent in each of them 
is a hydrated iron oxide, and that it was borne to its present environ- 
ment among sand grains and broken flints in solution at or about a 
variable water-table. The hydrated iron oxide (limonite) has been pre- 
cipitated probably by oxidation asa cement among the pre-existing loose 
sand and pebble beds, and there is some evidence that the water solutions 
which introduced it also corroded the pre-existing grains of sand. 


It is clear from this that these lumps of iron-stone had been 
collected in the neighbourhood, though for what purpose is not 
clear. Mr. A. B. Cathcart, M.Inst.C.E., has drawn my atten- 
tion toa large block of similar material lying near the track close 
to High Park Corner, some two miles north of Hollingbury, and 
Ihave been told that other pieces have been found in the vicinity 
of Moulescombe. Specimens are also to be seen in the Geo- 
logical Room at the Brighton Museum. 


Curttine III 


A small cutting made into the face of the rampart a few feet 
north of the last-described, revealed the little ditch in the act 
of turning westwards to follow the line taken by the later ram- 
part and ditch (fig. 1). It thus becomes fairly certain that 
this little ditch (4) is in reality all that remains of an earthwork 
enclosure which originally surrounded the earliest settlement on 
the hill, probably in Hallstatt times. A group of shards, at least 
one of which is definitely Hallstatt pottery with characteristic 
finger-tip ornamentation, was found in the silting of the little 
ditch in this cutting. 

Curttine I 
(plate 1v and fig. 2) 

Since it is to be presumed that the double palisade, of which 
traces were found in cutting 11, extended round the entire circuit 
of the Camp, it became desirable to see what happened to it at 
the entrances. The fairway of the East Gate was therefore cleared 
down to the chalk, and a portion of the adjacent rampart on the 
north was cut back in a similar manner. 

The result was to reveal two large post-holes in which the 
posts of the gate had stood, almost in the line of the crest of 
the rampart, but set slightly sist 3 Under the rampart 
three pairs of palisade post-holes were found, arranged similarly 
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to those in cutting 11, except that in the pair nearest to the gate 
the outer post had been set closer in to its fellow. 

In clearing the surface soil of the gateway one tiny shard of 
Romano-British pottery was found, and six small beach-pebbles 
similar to those found collected in large quantities in other hill- 
forts for use as sling-bullets. In the soil above hole A, which 
held one of the gate-posts, were the charcoal remains of a flat 
piece of oak about a foot long. 

Hole A. The chalk walls of this hole were disintegrating, and 
consequently precise dimensions could not be obtained. It was 
oval in shape, with longer axis north and south. The approxi- 
mate dimensions are as follows : 

Length: (top) 48 in. (?); (btm.) 38 in. (?) 
Breadth: (top) 42 in.; (btm.) 33 in. 
Depth below original turf line: 40 in. 


Fragments of oak charcoal were found in the filling. The only 
other finds in the hole were a ‘ pot-boiler’ and a calcined rough- 
out flint celt of neolithic type—a very poor specimen. 

Hole B. This hole was also oval, with longer axis north and 
south. The walls, which were in a better state of preservation 
than those of hole a, bore marks of an iron adze-blade having 
a notched edge. The dimensions are: 

Length: (top) 46in.; (btm.) 38 in. 
Breadth : (top) 36 in.; (btm.) 29 in. 
Depth below old turf line: 44 in. 


The dimensions of the remaining post-holes in this cutting 
are as follows: 


Hole Depth below old turf-line | Diameter (top) Remarks 
in. in. 

32 II X10 

D 26 | 14 Ramp to E 
E 14 | 6 Doubtful 
F | 32 | 15X14 

G | 34 | 12 

H 34 | 9x8 Ramp to E 
K | 34 | II 


It is open to doubt whether hole £ was ever a post-hole at 
all. Its appearance suggested an unfinished attempt to make a 
post-hole, abandoned because it was in the wrong place. It 
only penetrated 6 in. into the solid chalk. Nothing was found 
in any of these holes, the filling being of chalk rubble in each 
case. 


HOLLINGBURY EAST GATE 


showing post-holes of Gate and palisade. 
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PatisapDE TRENCH 


(plate 1) 

Our next step was to examine the interior of the Camp by 
means of trial trenches dug more or less at random in the few 
places that are clear of gorse. Examination of the ground by 
percussion is rendered useless by the amount of mould under- 
lying the turf, a booming note being given almost everywhere. 
Random digging was therefore the only alternative. If pit /, 
containing Hallstatt pottery, had been discovered in 1908, there 
seemed no reason why we should not discover other pits also. 
In this, however, we were disappointed. Trial trenches, about 
a foot wide, were dug all along the footpath which leads across 
the Camp between the two original entrances, but no pits were 
encountered and very little pottery was found. Only one feature 
of interest was met with. At a distance of about 80 ft. west of 
bank & a narrow trench was discovered running at right angles to 
our trial trench, and practically following the line of the branch 
footpath which runs north and south at this point (see air-photo, 
pl.11). It had been cut into the solid chalk, and on following it up, 
partly bycontinuously clearing itand partly by trial cross-trenches 
at intervals, we found that this trench extended for 153 ft. in an 
almoststraight line terminating abruptly on thesouth. Atits north 
end it turns sharply to the west for 5 ft.and ends abruptly. Almost 
exactly in the centre of the straight stretch is a gap, on either 
side of which is a bulbous widening of the trench, suggesting an 
entrance flanked by post-holes. Atitsmost marked part this trench 
is 32 in. deep and 10 in. wide, with perpendicular sides, though 
it is only 21 in. deep at the part where the entrance occurs. At 
a point some 25 ft. south of its northern end the trench can be 
traced running through a pocket of heavy red Tertiary clay con- 
taining occasional lumps of ferruginous sandstone. 

This trench can only have been intended to serve as a means 
of supporting a palisade consisting of a row of contiguous vertical 
posts. Whether it ever fulfilled its purpose may be doubted, 
in view of its inconsequent terminations which suggest an enter- 
prise begun but never completed. A very similar palisade trench 
surrounded the Hallstatt settlement at Park Brow." The entrance 
flanked by post-holes wider than the trench finds a very close 
parallel in the neolithic fortifications at Mayen and Urmitz 
in Germany,’ where in each case a palisade trench runs 

Archaeologia, \xxvi, pp. 30-40. 

* Hans Lehner, in Préhistorische Zeitschrift, vol. ii, part 1, pp. 1-23, pl. 1, 
and figs. rand 6. Cf. Antiquity, iv, pp. 45, 47- 
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a short distance behind, and parallel with, the main defensive 
ditches. 

There is, however, no suggestion that the palisade trench at 
Hollingbury was neolithic. Such pottery as was found in it is 
all Hallstatt-La Téne I in type, as was also the scanty pottery 
found on the surface of the interior of the Camp by trial trenching. 
Unfortunately this scanty material does not admitof closer dating, 
so that at present there is no means of telling the relative dates 
of the palisade trench and the ditch &, for while each probably 
belongs to the same period (450-250 B.c.), they are not neces- 
sarily precisely contemporary, as one may have replaced the other 
during that period. The fact that the palisade trench is parallel 
with the eastern rampart (rather than with ditch &), and that the 
entrance of one is opposite that of the other, suggests that the 
palisade trench may be one of the latest features of the site, and 
this may explain its apparently unfinished condition. 


Tue Porrery 
The total amount of pottery found in the excavation was extra- 
ordinarily small, scarcely weighing 2 |b. in all. This obviously 
provides but a slender basis for nee Being, as it is, 
however, collected very largely from an exploratory trench dug 
right across the centre of the Camp, even such a small collection 


can scarcely fail to be representative of the period of occupation 
of the site as a whole. 

Mr. Christopher Hawkes, of the British Museum, has very 
kindly examined this material, and reports as follows : 


The chronological range of the pottery seems to me to go back 
further than that of Cissbury, though not so far as that of the Trundle. 
I should place the beginning of the occupation in the fifth century B.c., 
though the material is too scanty for complete confidence. 

Anyhow the main occupation is La Tene I, ceasing before any hint 
of the La Téne II developments of Sussex potting; that is, unless 
Hollingbury was inexplicably behind the other sites we know in this 
matter, the occupation is not likely to have reached the end of the third 
century B.c., and about 250 B.c. should be a safe central date for its 
termination. 

The pottery indicates, therefore, a Celtic occupation lasting some 
200 years, from the fifth to the third century B.c. (or in round figures 
approximately 450-250 B.c.). This, if the scantiness of the material is 
any index, must have been sparse, and has not yielded any very remark- 
able pottery, as the La Téne I period, which it mainly covers, falls 
between the Hallstatt and La Téne II periods, each of which produced 
well-marked characteristics in pottery, without having any such well- 
marked characteristics itself. 
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Pottery from cutting III (from silting of little ditch &, where it is 
covered by the main rampart).—One piece with finger-printing along 
the lip is definitely of Hallstatt type, and serves to fix the date of the 
numerous other pieces from the site, with the same rather smooth dark 
red gritty ware. 

Pottery from section B (near bottom of silting of little ditch &).— 
The corky-looking grey fabric of this lot looks early (cf. Scarborough, 
Archaeologia, \xxvii, pl. xxi, and Kingston Buci, fig. 12 in Sussex Arch. 
Coll., \xxii, pp. 188, 195.) 

Pottery from hole 8 in cutting II.—A puzzling little bit. Its cordon 
is distinctive, but of what? Perhaps Hengistbury Class B (cf. St. 
Catherine’s Hill, fig. 4, K 7). Though the quality is not absolutely 
like the material of this class here from Hengistbury itself, I think 
this perhaps the most likely (Hengisthury Report, pp. 34-6). This type 

_ of pottery is an earlier version of the cordoned ware that ultimately 

came over from Gaul with the Belgae (first century B.c.). Under what 

Continental influence it reached Britain in the fourth-third centuries 

B.C., as it seems to have done, is not yet clear, owing to the gaps in our 

knowledge of the pottery of Northern Gaul betore La Teéne III. Its 

chief characteristics are curvilinear outline, abundant cordons, and an 
omphalos as well as a foot-ring. . . . It has never been found abundantly 
away from Hengistbury Head, and then fairly near the South Coast, 

e.g. Fifield Bavant (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlii) and St. Catherine’s Hill (as 

quoted above), and must be supposed to be a Continental fashion that 

never really got much hold in Britain till the Belgae brought over their 

later version of it in the first century B.c. 


Tue CHARCOAL 


We are indebted to Mr. J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc., of Oxford, for 
the identification of the few specimens of charcoal found. Those 
found in and above hole a at the East Gate have already been 
stated to be Common Oak, the latter, at any rate, being froma 
fairly old trunk or branch. The specimens from the hearth 
under the rampart in cutting m represented small sticks and 
twigs of Hornbeam, Hazel, Ash, and two species of Pyrus (Apple, 
White Beam, &c.). 

Conclusions 

From the foregoing report on the pottery it is safe to say 
that the period of occupation of Hollingbury falls between 450 
and 250 B.c., during the late Hallstatt and La Téne I periods 
of the Early Iron Age. It is therefore a reasonable assumption 
that all the features of the site—the main rampartwith its palisade, 
the ditch &, and the length of palisade trench behind it—are to 
be attributed to that period, seeing that there is no evidence of 
occupation at any other period. We have already seen that the 
main rampart and its palisade are later than the ditch &, and 
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1. Cutting I, looking north, with posts marking East 
Gate in foreground 


2. Cutting II, looking south-east 


The Reconstructed Palisade 
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that some of the pottery in the silting of the latter (in section B 
and cutting 111) is of early (i.e. Hallstatt) type. It appears, there- 
fore, that the ditch & is all that remains of a delimiting ditch 
which formerly surrounded the Hallstatt settlement, and that 
during La Téne I times—say, about 300 B.c.—the main ramparts 
were constructed to enclose the same area with an added strip 
on the east side. Such a date for these ramparts would tally 
very well with that suggested for the defences of St. Catherine’s 
Hill,’ the Trundle,” and Cissbury.3 

Besides the determination of the dating of the site the dis- 
covery of the post-holes of the palisade is undoubtedly the most 
interesting feature of the excavation, and one which is sufficient 
to justify it apart from any other results. Very little notice has 
hitherto been taken of the evidences of timber-work in the 
ramparts of such hill-forts. Pitt Rivers’s discovery of a few 
irregularly placed post-holes under the inner rampart at the 
Caburn is the best-known instance,* but a much closer parallel 
to the Hollingbury palisade was discovered by Edward Martin- 
Atkins at Uffington Castle, Berkshire, about 80 years ago.5 Here 
two rows of post-holes were found under the rampart, just as at 
Hollingbury, though their discoverer thought that they had 
served to revet the rampart, which may or may not have been 
the case. At Cissbury in 1930 the excavations carried out by 
the Worthing Archaeological Society revealed a palisade trench 
under the outer face of the rampart, similar to the palisade 
trench already described as having been found in the interior 
of Hollingbury.® 

This excavation, therefore, marks a definite advance in the 
study of a new subject, and on the occasion of the meeting of 
the members of the Archaeological Societies of Sussex, Worthing, 
and Brighton and Hove to view the excavations, the matter was 
considered to be of such interest that a sum of £4 was subscribed 
on the spot for the purpose of reconstructing these two sections 
of the palisade by inserting fresh posts in the old holes. This 
was accordingly carried out with the sanction of the Superinten- 
dent of Parks and Gardens (pl. v1). Old telephone-poles of 
a suitable diameter, impregnated with creosote, were obtained 
and set up in the original holes before filling in the cuttings. 
They are of such a length as to project about 6 ft. out of the 
ground. ‘Two stouter and shorter posts were also set up in the 


" St. Catherine’s Hill, p. 21. > Sussex Arch. Coll. ixxii, p. 133. 
3 Antig. Fourn. xi, pp. 22, 32. 

* Archaeologia, xlvi, pp. 452-62, and pl. xx11. 

5 Antiquity, v, p. 71. ° Antig. Fourn. xi, p. 22. 
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gate-post holes at the East Gate, to mark their positions, though 
the size and precise arrangement of the original gate-posts can- 
not now be known. The result gives a fair impression of what 
the skeleton of the stockade must have looked like, due allow- 
ance being made for our ignorance as to other details above 
ground. 

The mention of creosote raises another important point in 
connexion with these timber defences. Coal-tar preservatives 
of this kind being presumably unknown in the Early Iron Age, 
how long might such timbers be expected to last before decay 
rendered them useless? The wood most commonly employed 
was oak, and evidence obtained at the East Gate defences at the 
Trundle suggests that oak posts were sometimes treated by 
charring the surface of the portion which was to be inserted into 
the ground with a view to retarding decay.’ But the gate defences 
at the Trundle had to be renewed at least once—perhaps twice— 
during the 250 years that the walled city was occupied, the 
arrangement being altered each time, and it is at least reason- 
able to infer that decay of the posts was one of the causes 
rendering the alterations necessary. 

Mr. R. C. B.Gardner, of the British Wood Preserving Associa- 
tion, to whom the question has been referred, says: 


A post decays at ground level through the attack of one or more 
species of fungus, as at this level the conditions of moisture and air, 
which are necessary for the fungus, are both present. Wood buried 
completely underground, either in dry soil or in damp soil, may last for 
many centuries, because only one of the conditions is present. .. . The 
palisades which stood up in the body of the ramparts of the hill-forts 
probably rotted many times over at ground level, and quite possibly the 
oak posts would not have lasted at ground level more than 60 or 70 
years, although you must not take this figure as anything more than 
merely approximate. . . . As to charring timber, this method has been 
practised extensively in the past on estates in Great Britain, and it has 
been used in Belgium for the preservation of sleepers. It is not by any 
means as reliable a method as the treatment with antiseptics such as 
creosote, and is now only used on estates where no means exist for 
treatment by the latter method. 


If the effective life of a post was less than a century, what 
happened when rampart palisades needed to be renewed? For 
the sake of strength and stability the original posts had been 
bedded in the solid chalk underneath the rampart, and in such 
a position they could only be renewed, either by remaking the 
rampart entirely, or by planting make-shift posts in holes dug 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxii (1931), p. 128. 
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into the loose soil on its crest. In the case of Hollingbury it 
does not seem that after the construction of the ramparts the 
site was occupied long enough to render renewal necessary. 
The question of repairs leads on naturally to another problem. 
In view of the rapidity with which chalk ditches fill with silt 
under the influence of frost and other forces, did the occupants 
of these hill-forts take any steps to keep the ditches cleared 
during the period of occupation? At Cissbury it seems that 
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Fic. 3. The principal Hill Forts of the South Downs 


such must have been the case, for the amount of primary silting 
was extraordinarily small, and shards of Romano-British pottery 
were found at a surprisingly low level, indicating that most of 
the silt that now encumbers the ditch has accumulated since the 
Roman period, whereas if left to nature the major part of the 
silting would have taken place during the half-century imme- 
diately following the digging of the ditch (say, 300-250 B.c.). 
The chalk rubble obtained in a periodic clearance of the ditch 
might have been added to the rampart, but it would have been 
easier to deposit it on the outer lip, where a small ‘ counterscarp 
bank’ is actually found in some cases, as at Cissbury and the 
Trundle. At Hollingbury, however, as we have already seen, 
the silting of the ditch was allowed to take its normal course, 
and there is no counterscarp bank, except possibly on the south 
side. Are these two observations related toone another? The 
neglect of the ditch certainly points once more to the view that 
the site was abandoned soon after the construction of the ram- 
parts. 

The problems relating to the date of abandonment of these 
hill-forts become more and more interesting as more sites are 
examined. I have suggested elsewhere that the Trundle and 
Cissbury were probably tribal capitals of small downland districts 
bounded by the rivers Lavant, Arun and Adur, and that their 
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abandonment about 50 B.c. is most likely to have been due to 
the foundation at that time of a Belgic kingdom with its capital 
at or near Chichester." The Caburn, near Lewes, was likewise 
a small but populous city, probably a tribal capital, which 
flourished till about a.p. 100, by which time the whole of the 
Sussex Downs had been brought under the sway of the Roman 
government at Chichester. 

Previous to the coming of the Belgae about 50 B.c., and of the 
Romans in a.D. 43, what was the political history of the downland 
block which lies between the rivers Adur and Ouse (fig. 3)? 
Hollingbury was founded as a walled city about the same time, 
and along the same general lines, as the Trundle, Cissbury and 
the Caburn, but whereas these others flourished for 250 to 400 
years, Hollingbury was almost immediately abandoned—before 
there was any trace of La Téne II culture. Furthermore, it is 
a strange fact that not a single settlement, walled or otherwise, 
attributable to the La Téne II period is known in this section 
of the Downs. All the known settlements belong to Hallstatt 
La Téne I, La Téne III, and Roman times. In other words, 
there is a definite gap in its history between about 250 B.c. and 
the beginning of the Christian era. The Dyke is the only large 
hill-fort in this area that has not yet been examined. It may 
be that for some reason this section of the Downs, though in- 
dependent in La Téne I times, came later under the suzerainty 
either of Cissbury to the west or of the Caburn to the east. 

Plate vii is an attempt to represent the chronology of the 
principal South Down hill-forts in diagrammatic form. The 
time-scale from 500 B.c. to A.D. 500 is shown by vertical measure- 
ments, while the columns representing the individual forts, and 
also the cities of Winchester and Chichester, are placed in their 
geographical order from left to right (see also fig. 3). The use 
of solid black indicates the period of occupation within ramparts 
as a walled city; that of stripes represents the preceding un- 
fortified settlement. Query marks are placed against disputable 
points, though all dating must be taken as approximate. 

There this fascinating problem must rest for the present. 
Only a systematic investigation and dating of all the prehistoric 
sites in the district can afforda sure basis for generalization, and 
for piecing together the history of the whole area. 


Antig. Fourn. xi, pp. 33-6; Sussex County Mag. Jan. 1931, pp. 56-63. 


The Age of Stonehenge: A Criterion 
By Georce F.S.A. 


Ir has long been understood that.if any definite connexion 
could be proved between Stonehenge and the barrows of admit- 
tedly Bronze Age date which surround it, an approximate dating 
would be possible of Stonehenge itself. The common, first- 
sight belief that the barrows and the monument represent a 
necropolis encircling its sanctuary has been opposed on the 
ground of the irregular grouping and distances of the barrows. 
It may, however, be suggested in passing that if the Plain was 

arcelled out among clans or families into territories nearer and 
further and of varying sizes, and if the known custom obtained 
of burying the important dead where they had lived, this irregu- 
larity is explicable. 


Of a conjectural relation of a barrow or a particular group of 
barrows to Stonehenge three instances have been adduced. Sir 
R. Colt Hoare, in 1812, drew the inference (not now discussed) 
from the passage left for the Avenue in the line of the ‘ Old 
King’ and ‘New King’ barrows, that the Avenue, to him an 
integral part of Stonehenge, must be earlier than the barrows.’ 


In 1801 William Cunnington had found in a long barrow boulders 
one of which was by him, and since has been by Dr. Thomas, 
identified with one of the blue stone varieties of Stonehenge,’ 
but it is not recorded that he made a similar deduction. More 
will be said about this discovery later. 

More commonly cited is the finding by the same W. Cunning- 
ton, the contemporary and co-adjutor of Hoare, of chippings of 
both sarsen and blue stone ina barrow near Stonehenge. This 
has hitherto been accepted widely, if tentatively, as evidence that 
Stonehenge was fashioned before the barrow was thrown up. In 
a note to Antiquity of June 1929 the full text is given of a letter 
from W. Cunnington to Hoare, undated but of an 1807 series pre- 
served in the Cunnington archives, describing his exploration 
of the barrow. The more pertinent portions are here given 
verbatim : 


West of Stonehenge is a mutilated flat barrow, 76 ft. in diameter 
but only 3 ft. high. In p. 46 of Stukeley’s Stonehenge he says, ‘And 
in a great and very flat old-fashioned Barrow, west from Stonehenge, 
among such matters (i.e. human and animal bones) I found bits of red 


* Ancient §. Wilts., pp. 157-8 and map to face p. 70. 
* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii, pp. 431-7. 
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and blue marble, Chippings of the Stones of the Temple, so that pro- 
bably the interred was one of the builders.’ I conceive this was the 
barrow Stukeley opened, as we discovered a very long section which had 
been made by the Doctor, and bones of two skeletons which had been 
interred on the floor . . .and what is strange some pieces of Sarsen stone 
similar to those at Stonehenge. On clearing out the earth from the 
Doctor’s section I perceived a small heap of whiter earth, which on 
removing we came to the primary interment, a deposit of burnt bones in 
a fine circular cist, with which were found a Brass Spearhead, and 
brass pin, the former in high preservation. It is rather singular that 
these burnt bones (a more than usual quantity) should have been undis- 
turbed in a barrow in which were a hundred rabbit burrows. On 
removing the earth from over the cist we found a large piece of one of 
the blue stones at Stonehenge . . . the finding this as well as the Sarsen 
stones is very singular. .. . I remember well that on first opening the 
fine Bell-shaped Barrow North East of Stonehenge we also found one 
or two pieces of the Chippings of the Stones. . . . In regard to finding 
pieces of Stonehenge Stone within the tumuli, the most natural con- 
clusion will be that these pieces were scattered about on the plain, before 
the erection of the tumuli under which they were found. If this con- 
clusion is just, it gives higher antiquity to our British Temple than many 
Antiquaries are disposed to allow. 


There follows in the Antiquity note this caveat against the 
validity of such a conclusion : 


The statement that a piece of blue stone was found over the cist 
(i.e. grave) leaves it quite uncertain as to whether it was in the soil 
disturbed by the previous investigators or not, therefore this cannot be 
considered as conclusive evidence that it was associated with the primary 
burial in the cist, as is sometimes too optimistically stated. The disturbed 
skeletons were evidently secondary interments, and were quite possibly 
responsible for the introduction of the stones into the mound at any 
time subsequent to the primary burial, even as late perhaps as the Saxons. 
The bell-barrow north-east of Stonehenge, in which chippings were 
also found, has been thought to be barrow 30, but even this is uncertain, 
and nothing more is known of the discovery.’ In the third instance, 
that of barrow 42, a piece of diabase that had been scratched out by a 
rabbit was picked up in 1887.? It thus appears that there is no reliable 
evidence connecting chippings of the stones of Stonehenge with the 
primary burial or the original construction of a round barrow. 


A really close and careful examination of W. Cunnington’s 
account, which seems never to have been made, and is a main 
object of this paper, must nullify this negation of the evidence. 
The negation is chiefly based on a misunderstanding of a single 


Wilts. Arch. Mag. xvi, p. 66, note 1. ? Ibid., note 2. 
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word in the account. Much stress is laid on the word ‘ over’, 
which is taken as equivalent to ‘above’, and as implying that 
the blue stone in question may have come from any height above 
the cist. But in dictionaries and common parlance ‘ over’ means 
also ‘ upon’, ‘on the surface of,’ ‘covering,’ as when water is said 
to spread over a floor, or paint to be brushed over woodwork. 
It can be demonstrated that the word was used in this sense in 
the account. 

We can visualize the beginnings of a barrow-making. A fairly 
level spot was chosen on the down; the rough herbage, juniper 
etc., were cleared from the requisite area, and in its centre the 
cist was dug. After the deposition of the burnt body the exca- 
vated soil and chalk would be returned into the cist, but, owing 
to expansion and the space occupied by the cremation (the bones 
were ‘a more than usual quantity’), a small heap would neces- 
sarily remain outside. This was the ‘small heap of whiter earth’ 
in removing which ‘from over the cist’, i.e. from immediate 
contact with it, the large piece of blue stone was found.’ It is 
obvious that the expressions ‘ whiter earth which on removing’ 
and ‘on removing the earth from over the cist’ must refer to 
one and the same earth and operation, that this was the first soil 
laid on the original surface, and that no subsequently added soil 
or contained objects could intervene between it and the cist. No 
soil but what had been taken out of the cist could be left thus 
covering it. The inference can hardly be avoided that this stone 
was one of the many chippings on the turf, was overlaid by the 
material dug from the cist, and remained undisturbed under 
the surplus heap until Cunnington’s discovery. He remarks 
on the undisturbed appearance of the cist. It is difficult of 
belief that a later intrusion of inhumations into the barrow 
could have carried the stone down and under the apparently 
untouched heap. Moreover that the two skeletons were ‘evi- 
dently secondary interments’ is an over-confident assertion. 
Secondary burials on the floor of a barrow seem to be unknown, 
and instances are not wanting of bodies burnt and buried at the 
same time in the same barrow. Abercromby gives an exactly 
parallel example: ‘In barrow 161 an interment just above the 
natural surface consisted of a male skeleton. . . under the bones 
of this was a deposit of burnt bones. ... Both bodies were 
certainly placed in the mound at the same time.’* 

But another explanation is not impossible of the occurrence 


* In the excavation of a barrow at Porton, Wilts.,in 1916, superintended by 
myself, the cist was located by a similar patch of whiter earth.—G. E 

* B.A.P., vol. 1, p. 146; also p. 88. Archacologia, vol. lxxvi, p. 96. 
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in barrows of these chippings. Barrow no. 16 is over 300 yds, 
from Stonehenge. ‘The ‘fine bell-shaped barrow’ is probably 
the conspicuous no. 23, a little north of east from Stonehenge 
and about 200 yds. away. No. 42, in which also a chipping was 
found," is nearly a mile distant. But the masons presumably 
worked, and the chippings were dropped, within or on the verge 
of the Stonehenge area. It is therefore suggested that they were 
purposely carried and put into barrows. The practice certainly 
obtained of setting cremations close against the stones of 
venerated circles. May not the converse act of carrying the 
stones, by representative fragments, to burials have been con- 
sidered equally effective to convey some consecrating or protec- 
tive influence? This is quite consonant with what we know 
of primitive ideas. 

In the Antiquity note this ‘ possibly almost conclusive evidence 
that Stonehenge is at least as old as the barrows’ is discounted 
because ‘this would only necessitate a date in the full Bronze 
Age ...the primary burial was after cremation’. The skele- 
tons found on the floor may have been an inhumation contem- 
porary with the cremation, and in retrospect we are apt to make a 
too abrupt demarcation between periods. Cremation succeeded 
inhumation, but conservatism in custom increases as we go back 
in time, and there must have been a long overlap during which 
the dead might be either buried or burnt. This has been 
recognized from Thurnam’s time to to-day.? A consensus of 
opinion assigns the round barrows to the early, not the ‘full’ 
Bronze Age: ‘It is certain that all bell-barrows belong to the 
early part of the Bronze Age’.’ It is probable that the simpler 
form of ‘bowl’ barrow is of earlier date in that age, and no. 16, 
so excessively weather-worn and flattened, must be one of the 
oldest on the Plain. The British Museum Guide to the Bronze 
Age repeats in its latest edition the summary of archaeological 
opinion to date that ‘the (round) barrows in general belong to 
a period before bronze was in common use, metal at that time 
being scarce and only manufactured into articles of small size, 
such as those usually found with burials’. It is fortunate that 
there was found with the primary burial in barrow 16 an object 
which must date the barrow beyond controversy. The ‘brass 
spearhead’ is the small knife-dagger still to be seen in the 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. 16, p. 66, note. 

* Archaeologia, vol. xliii, pp. 310-12, and lxi, p. ror. Greenwell, Brit. 
Barrows, pp. 18-20. Arch. Camér., June 1928, pp. 147-54. 

3 Crawford on Barrows, Antiquity, vol. 1, no. 4. 

4 Pp. 18,19. See the whole passage. 
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Devizes Museum." It is of a type universally assigned to the 
beginning of the Bronze Age.” Dr. Cyril Fox writes of it: ‘Most 
of the flat knife-daggers which have been preserved [he specifies 
this example] were associated with burials, we have therefore 
ample evidence indicative of the range and date of the type... 
there is no doubt that the period of heaviest incidence—the 
effective range—was late in the Transition Period and early in 
the Bronze Age—i.e. about 1800 to1s500B.c. The characteristic 
associations point to this, as does other evidence.’ This esti- 
mate is close to that of Dr. Oscar Montelius, who makes Period I 
that of copper, and places the small knife-dagger in his Period II, 
2000-1600 B.c. ‘The limits of the round barrow period are 
narrowed by the fact that no implement of late Bronze culture 
has ever been found in a barrow. ‘ We have nothing to show 
that in Wiltshire we have any burials of the period between 
1400 and 800 B.c.’ 4 

As to the finding of Stonehenge blue stones in a /ong barrow, 
the Antiquity note observes that ‘they were in the form of boulders, 
and the discovery proves the presence of blue stones in Wiltshire 
in the long barrow period, but not necessarily their erection at 
Stonehenge’. This is surely a strange saying, and akin in logic 
to the opinion that Shakespeare’s plays were written, not by him, 
but by ‘another man of the same name’. For it merely puts 
the enigma of the blue stones one stage further back. Through 
some 800 years there have been notices of Stonehenge, but of 
a blue stone erection apart from it neither vestiges nor written 
word nor tradition. It is nowcertain that the blue stones were 
brought from Pembrokeshire, ‘a tremendous feat of prehistoric 
transport which implies some very exceptional religious motive’. 
The one site on the Plain of immemorial sanctity is Stonehenge, 
and to no other outside its precincts has such a motive attached. 
That the Bowl’s Barrow blue stones were in the form of boulders 
makes for and not against their connexion with Stonehenge. The 
Stonehenge blue stones, before their drastic dressing and reduc- 
tion on the spot—proved by the mass of chippings in the soil— 
were indubitably boulders such as are found on the slopes of the 


* Stourhead Collection, no. 28. Illustrated by Abercromby, B.4.P., 1, 
pl. crx. 

* Déchelette, Manuel, vol. 2, p.191. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of 
Britain, p. 256. 

3 Arch. Cambr., June 1928, p. 146. 

4 Wilts. Arch. Mag., June 1911, p. 94. 

5 Antig. Fourn., July 1923, Thomas, ‘The Source of the Stones of Stone- 
henge’. 

° Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, p. 100. 
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Prescelly mountains, for many of these chippings show the 
smooth outer ‘skin’, some with distinct glacial striation. 

It appears therefore that there are substantial grounds for the 
belief that the round barrows are of the earliest Bronze Age, 
and that Stonehenge is of a no later, if not of an earlier, time, 
This conclusion is, in W. Cunnington’s words, ‘ most natural’, 
for the evidence is convergent and cumulative, and such as 
satisfies us in ordinary affairs. A too heavy onus probandi \ies 
on those who would bring the date down to the end of the 
Bronze or the beginning of the Iron Age. The plea, indeed, 
seems barred by the initial objection that Stonehenge is a mega- 
lithic monument, and the megalithic phase barely extended into 
the dawn of the Bronze culture.’ The abrupt, isolated appearance 
of sucha structure, dissociated bya millennium and a half from 
its era, is as incredible as the appearance to-day of a neolithic 
man in Piccadilly. Sir Arthur Evans, than whom no living 
archaeologist is more competent to deliver judgement—‘his 
equipment is unique’ *—in answer to an inquiry whether later 
discoveries in and concerning Stonehenge have caused him to 
reconsider his former much later dating, says in a reasoned 
answer of some length of which the present use is permitted : 


Forty years ago I wrote a paper on Stonehenge, the main purport 
of which was to show that it and similar monuments had been evolved 
from an originally sepulchral class . . . this was a counterblast to the 
prevailing theories about sun-worship, and I adhere to the same general 
interpretation. But I also said something about the age of the monu- 
ment. I regarded it, and I still think rightly, as not belonging to a 
single date . . . I naturally brought it into connexion with the surround- 
ing round barrows, the /ower term of which I then brought down... 
as late as the fifth century B.c. But much water has flowed under the 
bridges since those speculations . . . I have been more and more con- 
vinced that a higher dating for its first beginnings must be admitted. 
I am, indeed, quite in favour of its aeneolithic age. 


This judgement, arrived at by the assured dating of certain 
bronze implements, falls in with the opinion held by a long 
succession of careful thinkers, and notably strengthened by the 
Bowl’s Barrow discovery, that ‘the Foreign Stones are older 
than the Sarsens, and were the first to be erected on the site of 
Stonehenge’.? It may here be said that, although we may never 
learn what was the original arrangement of these stones, it is 
nevertheless certain that they were afterwards rearranged. Two 
fallen uprights of the blue stone circle bear clearly worked 


* Déchelette, Manuel, vol. 1, p. 374. And others passim. 
* Antiquity, September 1931, p. 316. 3 Thomas, /oc. cit. 
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mortise-cups, Which can only mean that they once lay as imposts 
of some trilithon-structure. 

A reasonable conclusion—so far as conclusions can be drawn 
at the present stage of the Stonehenge problem—is that we have 
adouble testimony of weight, namely the witness of a long barrow 
for an aeneolithic dating of the first erection, and the witness of 
the round barrows for an early Bronze Age dating of the 


reconstruction. 
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Some further Notes on the Crucifix on the Lily 


By W. L. Hirpsureu, F.S.A. 


In a paper read in May 1924, and subsequently printed in 
Archaeologia,* | discussed the somewhat uncommon representa- 
tions of the crucified Christ attached to a lily-plant, either directly 
or through an interjacent cross identified with the plant. In that 
paper I cited eight such representations—one carved in alabaster, 
two in other stones, and one in wood; one painted on a wooden 
panel; and three in glass windows. All of these were clearly 
English in origin. Since it was published, three further examples 
of this curious flower of English iconography have come to my 
notice. 

The first of these is the sixteenth-century lily-crucifix painted 
upon a wooden screen at Kenn, near Exeter, of which a brief 
description has already been published.’ 

To the second (pl. vir), in a fourteenth-century window of 
Long Melford church, my attention was first directed by Miss 
A. G, Gilchrist, who kindly obtained for me a brief description 
of it by the Rev. H. R.S. Bree, then rector of Long Melford ; 
and, soon after, by Mr. Christopher Woodforde, to whom I am 
indebted for the photograph here presented and the information 
accompanying it. The lofty situation, above the door of the 
north aisle, and the poor condition of the lily-crucifix, in ordi- 
nary circumstances made the satisfactory photographing of it 
extremely difficult. Scaffolding erected in the church, however, 
enabled Mr. Woodforde, who had previously photographed most 
of the Long Melford glass, to obtain a good negative of it in 
the latter part of 1930. From his observations on the matter the 
following are quoted: ‘It will be noticed that there is no cross, 
but also nothing to suggest that the lily ever grew out of a pot, 
although the panel may now beincomplete.’ Thereare six flowers, 
one of which appears to be restored; there are also leaves, more 
particularly at the present base of the plant. The figure, which 
is without torso or thorny crown, is depicted as nailed to flowers, 
with a nail through either hand and one through the crossed 
feet. ‘The figure and the plant are carried out in yellow stain 
and black enamel. They are set upon a fine blue background. 
The late rector told me [i.e. Mr. Woodforde] that this glass was 


* “An Alabaster Table of the Annunciation with the Crucifix: a Study in 
English Iconography’, Archacologia, \xxiv, 203-32. 
* In Antig. Fourn. vii (1927), 72 seg. 
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originally in one of the nave clerestory windows. Since the panel 
measures only 20 in. by 9# in., it is to be regretted that it is now 
set so high up that it is impossible to see it without a ladder or 
strong glasses.’ 

The third lily-crucifix has already been cited by me,’ but (in 
accordance with the text quoted”) erroneously as an example 
of the crucifix on a palm instead of a lily-plant. It is in the 
chapel of Queen’s College, Oxford, in a window made about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century but much altered in the 
eighteenth, and forms—as may be seen in pl. 1x3—the central 
part of an Annunciation-scene. The plant, springing from a 
two-handled vase, has, in its masses of pointed green leaves and 
in the solid area of green behind the crucifix, a superficial 
resemblance to a palm, but the numerous large white flowers, 
as well as the general form of the foliage, proclaim clearly the 
nature of the plant; indeed, the representation is the most 
realistic one known to me. The nails are shown piercing the 
hands and feet of the crucifix. 

As corroboration of the view that the representation of the 
crucifix on the lily seemingly was, and remained, exclusively 
English, it is worth observing that, although more than six years 
have passed since my study of the subject was published, no 
others than the three examples cited above have come to my 
notice. 

A curious parallel to the representations of the crucifix on the 
lily appears in a picture, painted about a.p. 1500, of the Japanese 
divinity Dainichi Nyorai ‘seated on a many-petalled lotus sup- 
ported on a “‘lion-throne” (simhasana). ‘The lotus, being a 
symbol of self-creation, denotes the divine birth of the being it 
supports; it also emphasizes purity and perfection, for it grows 
out of mud without being defiled.’* Dainichi Nyorai, ‘Great 
Sun-Buddha ’, the ‘ Buddha of eternal light’, is the central figure 
of worship of the Shingon sect of Japanese esoteric Buddhists, 
whose ‘secret doctrine is the union of the spiritual world with 


* Archaeologia, op. cit. 213. 

* From E. S. Bouchier, Stained Glass of the Oxford District, Oxford, 1918, 43. 

3 From a negative specially made for me. 

* Cf. G. Mere, ‘Some Examples of Minor Buddhist Art in Tokugawa Times,’ 
in Trans. Fapan Society (London), xxiii (1925-6), 11. In my study of the lily- 
crucifix I have noted (p. 220), quoting A. de Gubernatis, Mythologie des plantes, 
ii, Paris, 1882, 199, 201, that ‘In the Occident, there have become attached to 
the lily many of the same popular beliefs as have been attached in the Orient 
to the lotus; and the lotus is said to have been used in the latter as a symbol of 
generation’; and, further, that P. Saintyves, in Les vierges méres, Paris, 1908, 
says (p. 109) that ‘ Mary sometimes holds a lotus instead of a lily’. 
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the material world, and therefore the union of the individual 
with Dainichi Nyorai, for Dainichi Nyorai is the all’.* The 
analogies between the picture in question and the representa- 
tions of Christ crucified upon the lily are so many that cultural 
contacts of some kind must be suspected as responsible for them; 
but, I think we need hardly doubt that the curiously analogous 
final results have no direct connexion with each other. It is, of 
course, by no means impossible that in the group of analogies 
we have no more than a series of purely fortuitous coincidences ; 
on the other hand, we must not forget that Western contacts 
with Eastern China were made by Nestorian missionaries durin 
the first millennium of our era, that there are many parallels 
between the ritual practices of Buddhists and those of the 
Roman Catholic church, and, finally, that many popular beliefs 
without present religious significance and many ‘superstitious 
practices’ occur in closely parallel forms in Great Britain and 
in Japan.” 

* Mere, op. cit., 8. The Shingon sect was founded about the beginning of 
the ninth century, and was based on the principles of the Indian Y@ga school 
(cf. ibid., loc. cit.). 

* Cf. W. L. Hildburgh, ‘Some Parallels between Minor Superstitions of 
Japan and of Great Britain’, in Trans. Fapan Society (London), xvii (1919), 
2-29. 


Was there a Second Belgic Sails 
(represented by bead-rim pottery)? 


By Mrs. B. H. Cunnincton 


Ir is generally accepted that the invasion of Britain by the 
Belgae, alluded to by Caesar, is represented archaeologically by 
the Aylesford-Swarling-Welwyn type of — urns and 
their associated objects. These urns are found in a pretty well 
defined area of south-eastern England, including the counties 
of Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham, and parts 
of Bedford and Cambridge. 

In the report on the urn-field at Swarling in 1925, it was 
suggested that there had been another Belgic invasion of Britain, 
archaeologically represented by the bead-rim pottery and its 
associated wares, found in Wilts, Dorset and Hants.’ 

Recently, with much erudition and at considerable length, 
this theory has been enlarged upon, and the second invasion by 
the Belgae is made to take place by way of the south coast, 
round about Southampton Water, the area involved being roughly 
that which centuries later became known as Wessex.” Some of 
the conclusions here reached seem based on very insecure 
foundations, and to these it is desired to draw attention. 

The appearance of the wheel-turned bead-rim bowl in this 
country is described as ‘sudden’, and as taking place ‘at the 
very moment when migration from Gaul is likely to have occurred, 
along with the introduction into Wessex of the potter’s wheel, 
the earliest local coinage, La Téne III brooches, and the rite 
of cremation, which betoken the arrival of invaders’ (281). 

The possibility that the wheel-turned bead-rim bowls may be 
only a development of the native hand-made bead-rim bowl is 
dismissed summarily as ‘ misleading’, though it is recognized 
that the hand-made vessel was a natural development, in this 
country and abroad, from earlier forms reaching from La Téne I 
into La Téne III times (281). 

But no sooner does the Briton (or the potter in Britain) pre- 
sume to make use of a wheel, than his unfortunate pots are 


" Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries, no. v, by 
J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., p. 33. 

* Archaeological Fournal, 1930, vol. 87; ‘The Second Belgic Invasion of 
Britain and the Significance of Bead-rim Ware’, p. 280, by Christopher Hawkes 
and G., C. Dunning. Numbers in brackets after some of the following para- 
graphs denote pages in this publication. 
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robbed of their native parentage; and thus orphaned are obliged 
to seek new ancestry on the continent, and find it in Normandy, 

The bead-rim bowl, we are told, is scarce in Normandy, the 
majority found being hand-made; and also the effects of the 
potter’s wheel are first noticed there early in the first century 
B.c., While in Britain the ‘dated examples may be referred to 
the latter years of the same century’. These dates, it is said, 
‘leave an awkward gap between the British and Normandy bead- 
rims’ (276). 

To bridge this gap it is stated ‘that in Wilts and Dorset 
excavation has been almost entirely limited tothe Romano-British 
villages, none of which is much earlier than the Claudian period’ 
(282). If this means what it says, the statement is misleading, 
and not in accordance with the facts. Deductions, therefore, 
depending upon it must be largely discounted. 

With regard to Wiltshire, since Pitt-Rivers began his excava- 
tions, the following ‘ camps’ and inhabited sites have been more 
or less thoroughly investigated—Knap Hill," Windmill Hill,’ 
Casterley,? Figsbury,’ Oliver’s Camp,° Lidbury,® Winkelbury,? 
All Cannings Cross,* Cold Kitchen Hill,’ Fifield Bavant,” 
Langford, ™ Oare,” Swallowcliffe,"3 an enclosure on 

s Hill," an enclosure on Knap Hill,’ Rotherley.” 
these the first two are pre-Iron Age. Rotherley dates 
apparently from about the Claudian period, and may justly be 
described as Romano-British ; the enclosure on Knap Hill dates 
from about the same time, perhaps a little earlier. 

Morgan’s Hill proved to be medieval. The remaining eleven 
sites all belong to the pre-Roman Iron Age, and of these only 
two, Cold Kitchen and Casterley, were even inhabited into 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xxxvii, 42. * Unpublished. 
3 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xxxviii, 53. 4 Tbid. xliii, 48. 
5 Ibid. xxxv, 408. 6 Tbid. xl, 12. 


7 “The evidence obtained leads me to think that it was probably pre-Roman, 
and was very little, if at all occupied by that people.’ Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, 
ii, 245. 

® The Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, 1923, 
M. E. Cunnington. 

9 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlv, 178, with full references. © Ibid. xlii, 457. 

™ Ibid. xlv,194; Wessex from the Air,117. Partially excavated by Mr. R. S. 
Newall, but unpublished ; ‘ the pottery suggests that the occupation did not extend 
much, if at all, beyond the first century a.p.” 

™ Wilts. Arch. Mag. xxxvi, 125, figs.; Devizes Museum, Caz. ii, p. 96. 

3 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiiii, 59. 

4 Ibid. xxxvi, 590. Wessex from the Air, 239. 

'S Wilts. Arch. Mag. xxxvii, 57. 
© Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, ii. 
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Roman times.’ Seeing how insecure are these foundations, 
designed to support the theory of a ‘second Belgic invasion’, 
it is not surprising to find the whole structure toppling. 

The main archaeological argument is based on the character- 
istics of the wheel-turned bead-rim bowl as compared with those 
that were hand-made. The alleged ‘sudden’ appearance in 
Wessex of the wheel-turned vessels is regarded as having been 
contemporary with the introduction of the potter’s wheel. We 
are invited to compare wheel-turned bead-rim bowls from 
Normandy (fig. 24), with British wheel-turned vessels (fig. 26) 
(281). ‘The first thing that strikes the uninitiated is the general 
dissimilarity in form between these two groups, as compared 
with the similarity between British hand-made and British wheel- 
turned vessels. 

More than to form, however, importance is attached to the 
detail of tooling a zone round the upper part of the pot, leaving 
the lower part rough in contrast to it. 

This feature is acommon one on bead-rim bowls from Wessex, 
and, it seems, occurs also in Normandy. To cut a long and 
intricate argument short, this detail really supplies the evidence 
that foists a Norman descent upon an otherwise straightforward 
British pedigree. 

It is supposed that the potter’s wheel made its first appearance 
in Wessex along with the wheel-turned bead-rim bowls. Once 
the potter’s wheel was introduced to continental north-western 
Europe in the latter centuries B.c., it soon resulted in locally 
made wheel-turned wares. When in the course of time the 
wheel reached Britain, and wheel-turned pots of precisely similar 
form to those previously made by hand ‘suddenly’ appear in 
Britain, is it really necessary to stage an ‘invasion’ to account 
for it? The first wheels were not wafted across the Channel 
unaccompanied. Nor were they sent as articles of commerce 
to poor backward Wessex folk who did not know how to use 
them. The first wheels must have been brought by individuals 
who knew how to use them, either natives returning from the 
continent or continental potters coming into this country. 

Little tricks of polishing here or finding the rim a little 
there, naturally would be continued by the potters who had 
been accustomed to them by their teachers. If certain details 


* Woodcuts, included by the authors among Wiltshire sites, is in Dorset. 
Lt.-Col. Hawley has dug upon several sites on Salisbury Plain and found evidence 
of Romano-British habitation, but the pottery, etc., has not been published, and 
it is not possible to say anything as to the date of the foundation of these sites. 
Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii, 227. 
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of execution are found here and in Normandy, they certainly 
suggest that these pioneers of the art of wheel-turning came 
from there, but it hardly needs a serious and far-reaching invasion 
to have brought them. 

The ‘sudden’ appearance of the wheel-turned pots, we are 
told, took place ‘at the very moment when migration from Gaul 
is likely to have occurred’. We know there was constant com- 
munication between Britain and Gaul, both before and after 
Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, and an improvement so great, and 
yet so simple, as the use of the potter’s wheel could not fail to 
reach these shores soon after it was known in the neighbouring 
lands. 

To have effected the change suggested in the domestic wares 
over a large part of southern Britain, the country must not only 
have been conquered but settled. It is a commonplace that to 
effect a radical change in domestic pottery, nothing short of the 
immigration of a people bringing with them their domestic habits 
and customs would suffice." 

The evidence of settlement of the people who brought with 
them the Aylesford-Swarling-Welwyn types is of a very different 
and more convincing sort than that brought forward in support 
of the ‘second Belgic invasion’, as based on the archaeological 
evidence afforded by the bead-rim pottery. The Aylesford- 
Swarling-Welwyn types are confined to a fairly well defined 
area, but bead-rim bowls are distributed far and wide over nearly 
the whole country, far outside the limits suggested for thataffected 
by the ‘second Belgic invasion’. If the wheel-turned bead-rims 
were due to an invasion and subsequent settlement in Wessex, 
it would be natural to find this type almost confined to the area 
invaded, but this is not so. 

In support of the ‘second Belgic invasion’, among the other 
objects alleged to have been brought into Wessex along with the 
wheel-turned pottery, the La Téne III brooch cannot be taken 
seriously. ‘This form of brooch is, at the period in question, 
found practically all over the country as well as over a large 
part of the continent. 

Nor can it be said with any force that the appearance of local 
coinage necessitates, or even suggests, an invasion. The date and 
place of origin of these coins are still too uncertain to draw any 
reliable conclusions from them. Coins are so likely to be, and 


* This does not always hold good, and there are exceptions to the rule; the 
archaeologist of the future will be mistaken if he envisages a Chinese invasion of 
Britain in the eighteenth century a.p., to account for the sudden appearance 
of china wares. 
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so easily are, carried about by individuals. None seems to have 
been found in actual association with bead-rim pottery; and at 
Oare and Casterley, where there was a great quantity of the 
‘true’ type, no pre-Roman coins were found. 

Lastly as to the rites of cremation that ‘ betokens the arrival 
of invaders’. There is some evidence showing that cremation 
was sometimes, if not always, practised by people using the wheel- 
turned bead-rim pottery. Butthatitwasanewdeparturein Wessex, 
there is no evidence. No burials of late Hallstatt (All Cannings 
Cross) period are known in Wessex, but judging by analogy with 
the cemetery des Jogasses, Marne,’ where practically identical 
pottery has been found, the usual custom was inhumation, though 
cremations also occurred, showing a mixture of customs. As a 
general rule the Celts in the succeeding La Téne period inhumed, 
but the Belgae, as befitted their Teutonic affinities, cremated. 
Thereisin fact acomplete lack of knowledge of the burial customs 
prevailing in Wessex from the time when the latest Bronze Age 
(or earliest Iron Age ?) Deveril-Rimbury urn people were cre- 
mating until the same rite again appears as a contemporary of 
the wheel-made bead-rim pottery. It is therefore not permissible 
at present, whatever future discoveries may disclose, to say that 
the rite of cremation ‘ betokens the arrival of invaders’. 

If, as suggested below, the Wessex area was inhabited by 
people of Belgic affinities before the Roman conquest of Gaul, 
it is probable that cremation largely prevailed there. The Iron 
Age burials discovered in the district could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and these few appear to be late and contem- 
porary with wheel-turned pottery. 

Commius, to whose leadership the ‘second Belgic invasion’ 
is credited, fled to Britain about 50 B.c., as a fugitive after his 
quarrel with Caesar, finally escaping capture by the Romans, it 
is said, only by means of a stratagem (323). He was a man of 
influence, and gained power in Britain, and apparently bequeathed 
petty kingdoms to his three sons. That would have been quite 
possible if, as one of Belgic race himself, he came to a country 
already occupied by Belgic people in need of a strong leader. 

But that a man who left Gaul in such distressed circumstances 
brought with him, or was followed by, united bands of followers 
strong enough to subjugate a great part of southern Britain is 
indeed hard to believe. That many Gaulish fugitives came to 
Britain at and after this period need not be doubted, but that 
they were sufficiently organized, and able to make large con- 


* “La Nécropole Hallstattienne des Jogasses’, Revue Archéologique, tomes xxv, 
xxvi,1927. Abbé P. Favret. 
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quests, is not to be credited without stronger evidence than that 
afforded by the bead-rim pottery in Wessex. 

It is said also that a chain of ‘hill-forts’ stretching from the 
Berkshire to the Dorset downs marks the area occupied asa result 
of the ‘second Belgic invasion’ (299-300). This frontier line 
can only be described as nebulous. The Wiltshire ‘hill-forts’ 
included in this frontier line are Oldbury Camp, Oliver’s Camp, 
Casterley, Battlesbury, Hanging Langford and Winkelbury. Is 
there a shred—or rather a sherd—of evidence to attest the date 
of Oldbury Camp? There has been no excavation there, and 
the only pottery known to the writer to have been found there 
is of All Cannings Cross type (haematite-coated bowls). Olliver’s 
Camp, though a considerable amount of excavation was done 
there, yielded no wheel-turned bead-rim pottery. 

Battlesbury has never been excavated, and nothing is really 
known as to the date (or dates) of its works; but eleven pits 
were opened in the interior, and not a sherd of wheel-turned 
bead-rim pottery was found." Pitt-Rivers does not illustrate 
or mention wheel-turned bead-rim pottery as having been found 
at Winkelbury. Wheel-turned bead-rim pottery is found at 
Hanging Langford, but this is rather in the nature of an inhabited 
site than a ‘hill-fort’. 

Casterley yielded the ‘ true’ type abundantly, but it is a weakly 
defended straggling plateau site enclosing a village, and only by 
an effort of imagination can it be described as a ‘hill-fort’. 

It is said that ‘ of course, only those hill-forts where excavated 
evidence is to hand are considered’ (300). Yet two of the six 
‘hill-forts’ mentioned in Wiltshire, Oldbury, and Battlesbury, 
have never been excavated, and nothing is known of the date of 
their works.” Of the four other sites, the two that have been 
investigated, Oliver’s Camp and Winkelbury, have yielded no 
pottery of the ‘true’ type, i.e. wheel-turned bead-rim bowls 
of Norman ancestry as introduced by the conquering hordes of 
Belgae led by Commius. The only two sites that have yielded 
this ‘true’ type are Casterley and Hanging Langford, both 
villages rather than ‘ hill-forts ’. 

The starting point chosen for this interesting ‘ frontier line’ 
is Alfred’s Castle in Berkshire; from there ‘the line runs by 
Oldbury and Oliver’s Camp near Devizes, to the great fortified 
enclosure of Casterley’. What a difficult frontier to demarcate 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii, 369. 
? It is recognized in the text that Battlesbury has not been excavated, p. 300. 
3 Hanging Langford is included under the heading of ‘village’ sites in 
Wessex from the Air, and is described as a ‘ Celtic village’, p. 117. 
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or to hold, shaped as it must have been like forked lightning. 
From Oldbury to Oliver’s Camp, well and good ; then swooping 
across the low country to Casterley on Salisbury Plain; then a leap 
to Battlesbury (why omit Bratton ?); then a switch off to Hanging 
Langford, and before quitting Wiltshire a final plunge for 
Winkelbury, regardless of all natural or unnatural features. 

‘ This brings us to the great Dorset forts of Hod and Hamble- 
ton Hills, Spettisbury, Dudsbury, and Belbury, from... which 
our evidence indicates Belgic occupation, but without close 
precision." But at least the distribution, as far as established, 
is striking, and forms a strong contrast with that of the earlier 
Iron Age; for except for the seaport settlement behind the great 
ramparts of Hengistbury Head,’ the whole extent of Belgic 
territory within the frontier-line was a land of open villages’ 
(300). On what evidence this sweeping statement is made does 
not appear, nor wherein lies the ‘strong contrast’ with the earlier 
Iron Age. That there were open villages before the ‘ second 
Belgic invasion’ is proved by such sites as All Cannings Cross, 
Fifield Bavant, and Swallowcliffe, to mention only sites that have 
been investigated in Wiltshire. That ‘a large number of earlier 
villages were certainly deserted at this time’ seems scarcely to 
have been proved. ‘That some villages were deserted at this 
period is probable, because from time to time villages evidently 
were deserted for reasons that are not known tous. It isa 
problem that has not been solved why All Cannings Cross, Fifield 
Bavant, and Swallowcliffe were all deserted in the Iron Age, but 
these desertions took place before there could have been any 
connexion between them and the events of the ‘second Belgic 
invasion’. Is there any evidence available to show that a ‘ large 
number’ of desertions were crowded into the critical period ? 
Many new villages seem to have been founded soon after the 
Roman occupation began, but that was in consequence of events 
other than those of a ‘ Belgic invasion’. This certainly need 
not imply that a ‘large number’ of villages had been deserted 
at the rather earlier period assigned to the ‘second Belgic 
invasion ’. 

In conclusion it may be said that ‘this historical event of 
great importance, namely a second immigration from Belgic 


‘ The italics are the present writer’s. 

* ‘This seems to suggest that this rampart is of Belgic origin, but in the report 
on Hengistbury Head it is stated that ‘ Nothing was found . . . to give a clue to the 
date of the work, but the position of the finds at Site I, some of which date 
from La Téne I, suggests that the rampart had been made before their deposit ’. 
p. II. 
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Gaul’ conquering Wessex, far from having been ‘ conclusively 
proved’, remains extremely doubtful (291). 

It is further suggested that the wheel-turned bead-rim pottery 
found in Wessex is only the normal development from the earlier 
hand-made pots that might be expected after the introduction 
of the potter’s wheel, and a similar development is acknowledged 
to have taken place on the continent. 

It is also suggested as probable that the area involved was 
already inhabited by people of Belgic origin when Commius 
arrived as a fugitive among them, and that this explains his 
reception and subsequent rise to power. If this were so, and 
the country already occupied by Belgae (and there is no evidence 
suggesting that it was not, or unlikely to have been so), then 
there is nothing to maintain the claim that cremation was a new 
thing in this part of Britain. 


Excavations at Alchester, 1928 


By J. H. I.irrz, M.A. 
I. SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE OBTAINED IN 1928! 


Tue primary object of the work of 1928 was to follow up 
the discovery in 1927 of the unexpectedly strong and heavy 
foundation underlying the north-east corner mound.2, As a 
result of this year’s work it is evident that this corner mound 
represents some heavy structure which is best explained as a 
circular corner tower built into the town walls at their north- 
east angle; but even its foundations were so broken up that it 
was impossible to discover any outline or recover a complete 
ground plan. On the outside, instead of extending beyond 
the walls themselves, the circumference of the structure lay flush 
with the curved external angle of the walls, while on the inside 
its circumference projected slightly beyond the angle of the 
walls proper. It was thus rather an internal than an external 
tower, a fact which it is important to bear in mind. 

The area worked over may be conveniently divided into three 
regions (site 4, b, c in plan, fig. 1). These are (a) the founda- 
tions of the internal corner tower, (b) part of a house immedi- 
ately inside the angle of the walls and built close up against the 
corner tower, and (c) a section through the main outer ditch of 
the east rampart, just south of the north-east corner. The 
tower foundation was exceedingly strong, being some six feet 
thick in the centre, approximately circular in shape, and of the 
same construction as the stone rampart foundation discovered 
at the east gate in 1927, i.e. of heavy, roughly shaped stones 
set on edge. On these rested a layer of smaller stones, mixed 
with cement, similar in structure to the section of the east ram- 
part-wall uncovered at site 3 in 1927 (fig. 2).3 Sufficient earth 


* The third season’s work at Alchester began on July 16 and continued for 
six weeks, the fine weather enabling very satisfactory progress to be made. Much 
help was rendered with the cleaning and drawing of objects, plans, etc., by Miss 
B. Whittaker and Miss M. J. E. Bagot of Lady Margaret Hall, and Mr. R. L. W. 
Jones and Mr. R. A. Minter, both of Worcester College, all of whom spent 
several weeks at the site. Mr. S. Price has as usual given unsparingly of his 
help and advice at all times, both during the excavation and in the writing of 
the Report. To the late Dr. E. Norman Gardiner we are greatly indebted for his 
able management of the finances, and to Mr. R. T. Lattey for photographic work. 

* Site 4, 1927, vide Antig. Fourn., ix, 106, 119. 

3 Antig. Fourn., ix, 118. 
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was cleared to show that the north and east walls of the town 
radiated from this point; their foundations and those of the 
tower were here one and the same. 

(a) The period to which this corner tower belongs is a question 
of supreme interest, for it involves that of other surprisingly 
strong fortifications found previously ; its solution, too, will affect 
our views (none too precise at present) on the whole subject 
of Romano-British walled towns. From the large amount of 
middle to late second-century pottery found above the founda- 
tions (there was nothing here later than c. 200) and from other 
evidence, the tower would seem to be of the early second century. 
A terminus post quem is obtained by the finding of some Trajan- 
Hadrian pottery (e.g. Samian nos. 28, 29, 30, described on 
p- 52 below) underneath the foundations, though there the 
greater portion was of about the Domitian period (BIRACILLVS 
etc.). It does not seem, then, very unreasonable to suggest 
¢. A. D. 120-40 as the probable date when the corner tower and 
its acompanying wall were built. 

It is clear that some Romano-British towns were fortified early 
in their history, as witness the reference to the unwonted 
neglect that had left Camulodunum unprotected in a.p. 61. 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler,’ whilst allowing that semicircular pro- 
jecting towers and bastions were a common feature of the large 
town walls of Gaul in the Augustan period, argues that in 
Britain they are unlikely to be present in defences of a date 
prior to the third century. The latest considered verdict * as 
to the wall of London places the wall itself early, ‘during 
the half-century following the Boudiccan rebellion’, and assigns 
the external bastions to two different periods in the fourth 
century. Situated, as it is, in the midst of south-east England, 
Alchester is much more likely to afford a real parallel to the condi- 
tions in London than are the walled towns of the west and 
north. 

(b) Associated with the tower is the house. ‘This was only 
explored in part, but seemed to have been of the period Domitian- 
Hadrian, and may be contemporaneous with the tower, though 
our evidence is as yet not precise enough to enable us to affirm 
this with certainty. It was of substantial construction, and 
built closely up against the tower foundations; from it came 
numerous trinkets, toilet articles, and middle first-century to 
early second-century pottery. It probably fell into disuse or 
collapsed some time about the middle of the second century: a 


* Roman London (Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments), 1928, p. 81. 


* Ibid., p. 79. 
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precise lower limit is still to seek. This much is certain, that 
it had fallen into ruins, probably owing to fire, by the time of 
Constantine the Great, when robbers cut their way into the de- 
bris, leaving several coins as a significant mark of their presence. 
The upper disturbed levels gave proof of a fourth-century 
occupation near by, though no buildings were found just here. 

(c) But neither house nor tower represents the earliest activity 
in their particular regions. The natural gravel, which underlies 
both of them, was intersected by a series of shallow flat-bottomed 
ditches, similar to those discovered in 1927; one ran under the 
house, and the other under the tower, and each had been filled 
in to make way for the later building. Together with the filling 
underneath the house, they yielded large quantities of the earliest 
pottery found on the site, including some Tiberian and Claudian 
pieces. Numerous traces of burning and much decayed wood 
were found. From the abundance and variety of the pottery 
and objects found in these pre-house strata and in the ditches 
(which, so far as excavated, appear to run round the town inside, 
and parallel to, the early rampart: cf. 1927, site 2), it seems 
necessary to allow a considerable time for the original (?), first- 
century, ‘timber’ occupation. If, moreover, these ditches prove 
to be of the same character as those occurring in some native 
British villages in the Fens, we may have to date the first settle- 
ment at Alchester back to the middle of the century, whereby 
theories already hazarded regarding its possible pre-Roman 
origins would be confirmed. The whole site is low-lying and 
wet, so wet that water appears even at the centre long before 
the lowest Roman levels are reached. It may be therefore that, 
even allowing for a lower water level in ancient times, the ditches 
may represent a method of draining the site. 

The outer (earth) rampart and defensive ditch (section QPO, 
site c, cf. fig. 2) belong to the same period as the levels of the 
small drainage ditches below the house. Along with much good 
pottery, both native and Samian, of mid-first-century date, they 
yielded several wooden articles with the wood well preserved, e.g. 
a butcher’s knife with wooden handle (pl. xv). The history 
of this outer ditch after the building of the huge stone wall and 
tower is obscure at present—it seems to have been filled in and re- 
used in a shallower form—but it will be apparent from the above 
that the chronology of the site is becoming clearer with each 
successive year. Particularly satisfactory is the way in which 
the indications of 1927 (of a provisional and uncertain nature 
owing to the difficult circumstances of the work that year) have 
been borne out by the evidence obtained in 1928. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
(Plates x, x1) 


Site 4a. It appears fairly conclusively from the work of 1928 
that of the north-east corner tower nothing of the superstructure 
remains; the description that follows, therefore, will be under- 
stood to refer solely to the foundation. This, roughly circular 
in plan (cf. the general plan, fig. 1; pl. x, 1), resembled in 
section a truncated inverted cone, i.e. it was deepest in the 
centre (where it blocked ditch 2; cf. plan). In structure it 
consisted of a strong bed of heavy, roughly shaped stones, 
exactly resembling those of the stone-rampart foundation of 
1927 (Antig. Fourn., ix, 1929, p. 114, and figs. 4 and 4), and 
similarly set on edge, over which lay several courses of smaller 
stones, as found at site 3 in 1927; these also were laid edge- 
ways and consolidated with mortar. The top of the structure 
was in ruins. The only part which appeared to have any 
nem shape was an area of circular form, with a diameter 
of approximately 8 feet (see plan, fig. 1; pl. x, 1), suggesting a 


room or look-out post. The tower threw off a branch to the 
west, evidently forming part of the north rampart wall (cf. the 
general plan, fig. 1, and section SRT, fig. 2); this could be 
plainly traced as far to the west as the clearing of ditch 2 was 
carried, for the wall had partially blocked this internal drainage 


ditch (cf. below, p. 45, site 4b). Similarly, though here the con- 
nexion was more interrupted and disturbed, it became clear that 
the east rampart wall (part of whose stone foundation caused such 
surprise at its discovery in 1927) also sprang off from the tower. 
Portions of this wall are to be seen in the curve of drainage ditch 1; 
as the tower and north rampart wall had blocked drainage ditch 2, 
so the east wall had been thrown across drainage ditch 1. In 
clearing this, along the south-east side of the tower, under 2 feet 
of surface soil, there occurred a layer about a foot thick of mortar 
and heavy stones resting on the gravel; presumably this is the 
collapsed filling or grouting of the rampart wall or of the tower. 
To the north of the tower also the underlying stratum of natural 
gravel was covered with layers and patches of decayed mortar 
and cement. 

The pottery from the levels over the corner tower was in no 
instance later than c. a. D. 200, and most of it was considerably 
earlier. It was here that a fibula inscribed AVCISSA turned up, 
a type which belongs especially to the last half-century B.c. and 
the first half-century a. p. The latest example hitherto recorded! 


" Wrox.’2, fig. 9,5, and p.24. Cf. Haverfieid in Arch. Fourn., lx, 236 ff, 
Ixxii, 265 ff. 
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is dated c. A. D. 80 or shortly after. The present one, therefore, 
can hardly be much later. Characteristic pottery pieces were 
of Drag. shape 18 (flat-bottomed) and 18/31, with the internal 
groove over the footstand (cf. 1927, site 4). The tower 
foundation was cut through along the section JKL (fig. 2), 
where a considerable quantity of pottery was found below it; 
but as this deposit is in effect nothing but the contents of drainage 
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ditch 2, where it originally continued under the tower, it is 
described more fully under site 2. 

Site 4b. This region includes the whole of the remaining area 
worked over in 1928 other than the section through the east 
rampart (site c). Its chronology corresponds with that of the 
corner tower region in the main, although its features are much 
more complex. The upper levels, some 6 in. to g in. of surface 
soil, were of course too disturbed to be of any use for stratifi- 
cation: nor did they yield any considerable quantity of pottery. 
Such as it was, it comprised second and early third-century 
wares (with some small amount of later fragments), the earlier 
preponderating; there would appear to have been no fourth- 
century occupation on this particular site, though there certainly 
was in some quarters of the town. 

Below this were uncovered foundations and lower courses 
of roughly faced stones," belonging to a house dating from 


' The best preserved piece is the well-squared north-west angle of the build- 
ing (pl. x1, 2), which remains to a height of two courses. 
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the period Domitian-Hadrian ; the foundations were of granite 
chips and gravel. Its plan was not ascertained, as only a limited 
portion of it was excavated; its walls and its mortar floor- 
ing continued to the south, resting on heavy foundations, as 
shown in fig. 2, section JKL, at J. The excavated portion con- 
sisted of two rooms (rooms 1 and 2 on plan, fig. 1, and pl. x, 2) 
and what seemed to bea corridor running alongside them on the 
south. The walls dividing this corridor from the rooms must 
have been simply of the lath and plaster variety: they could not 
have been of any weight as the foundation was merely a single 
course of flat stones set on earth filling. The floor of the cor- 
ridor had been of stone paving and cement; only a small 
portion, however, remained, and that much disturbed. All 
above it up to ground level was mixed surface soil. 

Within rooms 1 and 2, the floor of cement, 3 in. thick, was 
covered for a depth of some 14 ft. with fallen stones, decayed 
mortar, burnt tiles, and patches of clay, i.e. the debris of the 
house on its collapse; this collapse would seem to have been 
accompanied by a conflagration. The burnt material, especially 
the tiles and clay, was thicker and noticeably thicker against 
the north wall of room 2 between its eastward end and the 
middle of the room." This fact is not explicable at present, 
though it may be connected with the presence of a pillar or 
buttress built up against this wall on the outside (see plan, 
fig. 1): there was no other buttress nor were there traces of one 
along the whole exterior of the house so far excavated. Of the 
two rooms it will be noticed that the more easterly (room 2) 
is nearly twice the size of the other. Nothing remained of the 
east wall of the house, but its approximate position can admit 
of no doubt, since the footings of the north wall came close up 
against the corner tower, where it must have stopped, and the 
south wall continued eastwards for at least a corresponding 
distance, as shown in the plan. 

The pottery and other finds from inside the rooms were in 
the main of c. a. D. go0-130, although the upper levels of the 
debris yielded objects of third- to fourth-century date; but 
these were certainly intrusive. The house is to be dated 
by the lowest finds lying directly on its floor or amongst 
the compacted burnt tiles immediately above. Examples are: 
fragments of Samian, Forms 18, 18/31, 37, 27, 33) 35-6, Curle 
II ; pieces of hard, brittle, bluish-grey ware ; a small beaker 
of fine light-brown clay, with four shoulder grooves; fine hard 


* Insomuch that, before being completely uncovered, it suggested in many 
ways a hearth. 
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grey ware with polished black slip; horizontally-rimmed vessels 
of white clay with metallic surface resembling somewhat 
Corbridge 4-7; lattice-patterned dishes of black ware; frag- 
ments of vessels with barbotine in dots; pillar-moulded glass 
and window glass. Of later types in the mixed upper levels 
may be mentioned several fragments of imitation Samian ; small © 
‘pepper-pot’ bases; fragments of heavy jars with wave pattern 
like those found in 1927 (though probably these are of all 
periods, as far as present evidence goes) ; and dishes or bowls 
of very hard whitish clay with brownish-red slip and metallic 
surface, sometimes with white painted scroll ornaments (like 
later Castor or Sandford pottery). 

A likely suggestion, then, 1s that about the middle of the 
second century the house fell into disuse—perhaps after a fire— 
and eventually collapsed : it would be easy hee some stray objects 
from a later time to get mixed with the upper levels of the debris. 

A peculiarly interesting piece of evidence bearing on the 
above dating came to light in the course of clearing the corri- 
dor. It had been noticed that whereas the east end of the 
corridor contained the same mixed filling of stone and decayed 
mortar debris as room 2, its west end had nothing but plain 
earth filling; the division occurredabout one-third of the distance 
from the east end, coinciding with a gap of 4 ft. in the south 
wall of the corridor (see plan, fig. 1). This gap was nothing 
less than an entrance made by a robbing trench dug into the 
fallen house early in the fourth century. This trench reaches 
right across the corridor and cuts cleanly into the mass of de- 
composed fallen tiles, etc., in room 2 (pl. x, 2), forming a wedge 
of intrusive earth-filling easily distinguishable from the mixed 
mortar-and-tile debris enclosing it. Furthermore, the approxi- 
mate date of this robbing trench was fixed somewhat neatly by 
the occurrence in it of a coin of Constantine of the year 324, in 
practically mint condition, and (just at the breach in the wall) 
another indecipherable coin of the early fourth century. Hence 
we have a date at which the house was certainly in ruins, i.e. 
early in the fourth century, though we have shown from other 
evidence that it had probably been so for at least a century 
previous. 

The house, however, by no means represents the earliest 
occupation on this site; underneath it lay the remains of what 
we must regard as the ‘timber’ period, the first occupation of 
any kind in the town. Below the ‘corridor’ for some 3 ft. 
vertically occurred a stratum of plain earth-filling, which, when 
removed, revealed the banks of a ditch, about 2 ft. deep, run- 
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ning directly under the ‘corridor’ and aligned with it. This 
ditch was of the flat-bottomed type (pl. x1, 1) and throws con- 
siderable light on the two ditches discovered in 1927, which 
are obviously similar in character and of the same period. It 
contained the usual black sediment accumulation, which gave 
place gradually at the level of the top of the banks to the earth- 
filling. The two cannot be certainly distinguished at present 
in regard to date, for both upper and lower levels yielded a good 
deal of first-century material, though into the topmost layers had 
intruded several later pieces, e.g. ‘ pepper-pot ’ bases, a frag- 
ment of a large imitation Samian dish with rouletting and white 
paint, and a coin of Tetricus. The upper levels yielded 
Samian forms 18, 27, and 35 (plain), pieces of hard, light 
greyish-blue ware, soft pinkish-brown ware, black dishes with 
beaded rim, reddish-black ware with scaly, rouletted technique 
(as Oswald & Pryce, pls. xxv and ixxvi), a fine cup with scale 
pattern in barbotine, of faintly greenish-white clay, (cf. Oswald 
& Pryce, pl. xiv, 18, 19), a cup with comb-striations, fine 
small beakers, and an unguentarium: many of these are middle 
first-century types. From the lower filling of the ditch came 
Samian forms 15/17, 27, and 29 ; the large store jars with wave 
and other patterns and many other pieces of coarse ware.’ 
Another notable find from the ditch was the upper half of a 
quern of bee-hive shape, made of Hertfordshire ‘ pudding- 
stone’. This shape is less common on Roman sites than on 
those of the Early lron Age and should be, therefore, considered 
early.” Thus it would seem that the ditch was in use in 
Flavian or pre-Flavian times ; the upper levels will indicate the 
date at which it was filled up. 

It will be observed that this ditch (hereafter called drainage 
ditch 1) continues to the east beyond the house for a short dis- 
tance, and then turns away ina curve to the south ; it seems very 


1 


e.g. hook-rimmed mortaria; jars and ollae of very hard light greyish-blue 
ware; ollae, of brown clay with grey slip inside and out, with rouletting and 
girth grooves ; soft brown ollae with seven or eight girth grooves, ledge at base 
of neck, slightly S-shaped neck and beaded rim; the same shape in coarse black 
clay with biscuit-like particles; a large, tall beaker with girth grooves, between 
which are combed lines (somewhat as Wrox. ’14, p. 63, 71); two large light- 
brown flagon handles with four ribs; hard grey ollae with everted rims; ollae 
with countersunk cordon at base of neck, strong bulge, and deep girth groove, 
of black clay; types as Corbridge 4-9 (flat-rimmed); thin brown beakers with 
rouletting; tall, hard, grey beaker with rouletting; large ollae with swollen 
shoulder, cordons, and grooves reminiscent of Swarling and Early Iron Age types, 
of brown clay with greyish core ; and one piece of a beaker of a definite Swarling 
type, with cordons, of brownish clay with black slip outside. 

* Two fragments of querns, of the same material, were found in 1929. 
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probable, therefore, that it forms part of one of the two ditches 
of 1927,‘ in which event we shall have to assume a number of 
such drainage ditches running round the settlement within the 
rampart in its earliest period. At the point where it begins to 
curve, ditch 1 is blocked by pieces of building of the same con- 
struction as the corner tower and the rampart wall (plan, fig. 1) : 
everything points to the view that these fragments of building 
are the lower courses of the east rampart-wall foundation, which 
would necessarily extend to a lower level here to carry the 
structure across the ditch. Similarly at the west end of the 
‘ditch-corridor’ the foundations of the west wall of the house 
are much deeper where this spans ditch 1 (pl. x1,1). Between 
the curve of ditch 1 and the corner tower all trace of the 
continuity of the rampart wall-foundation was lost. Ditch 1 
was shown by a test pit to continue to the west for at least 62 
feet beyond the west side of room 1. At this point, however, 
there were no signs of building above it and it yielded very little 
pottery or other finds; the bottom of the ditch was here 4$ ft. 
below the surface. 

Immediately to the north of the north wall of the house, 
parallel to ditch 1, and, like it, cut into the gravel which covers 
the site everywhere hereabouts, is a second ditch, already referred 
to in connexion with sitea. The two are plainly contemporary, 
even apart from the evidence of their contents.” This second 
ditch had been blocked by the corner tower foundations, and by 
the north rampart-wall, which here sprang off from the tower, so 
that half the original ditch was occupied by the stonework of 
the wall, and half by filling and debris (cf. section JKL, fig. 2). 
Between the two ditches extended a bank of gravel some 18 ft. 
wide, covered with a layer of clay 6 in. thick on which was a 
coating of cement (cf. fig. 2); this was the occupation level in the 
pre-house period, and the debris which immediately overlay it 
yielded a noticeably large quantity of Samian and native pottery 
of first-century types. This debris of the early occupation, 
which extended a considerable distance to the east of the house, 
is contemporaneous with the contents of ditch 2, as is evidenced 
by the finding of two portions of the same bowl (Samian form 
24/25), one in either place. Amongst the pottery from the area 
east of the house were Samian forms 15/17, 18, 24/25, 27, 
Ritterling 9, Curle 11; a piece of green glaze ‘ Vichy’ ware; 
a pinkish-brown beaker with spots of white barbotine; a fine 

* Antig. Fourn., ix, 113 sgg., and fig. 4. 

c Though, naturally, one may have remained open and in use longer than the 
other. 
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native bowl with scale-pattern in barbotine; and small, fine 
rusticated beakers. From under room 2 came Samian forms 18 
(early), 18/31, 37, a ‘terra nigra’ imitation of form 18, and simi- 
lar coarse ware showing a preponderance of early material.’ 

That the interval between the end of the ‘ timber’ occupation 
and the period of the house cannot have been great is indicated 
by the occurrence of several similar types in the debris under 
the house and on the floor of room 2: an example is a small 
beaker of light- or reddish-brown clay, finely made, with beaded 
rim and four shoulder grooves, of which a specimen occurred 
in either place. 

The contents of ditch 2, where it had not been covered by 
later buildings (i.e. west of corner tower), were kept separate 
from those of its continuation under the tower itself, because 
it was important to know what definitely datable material came 
from below the tower, in order to get a post quem dating for it.’ 
The ditch yielded Samian form 37 of second-century type 
and Ritterling form 12; a large, grey rusticated beaker with 
sharply everted, funnel-shaped neck; and coarse ware of simi- 
lar date.2 Under the corner tower (i.e. where section JKL 
intersects ditch 2 (cf. plan, fig. 1 and section JKL, fig. 2) were 
found the following: two fragments of Samian form 37 in 
the style of BIRACILLVS (probably early Domitian) ; other 


pieces of form 37 with typical late Flavian motifs (as the fan- 
shaped grass tuft) ; several pieces of the period Trajan-Hadrian 
(nos. 28, 29, 30 in the list below); forms 42 (with no over- 
hanging rim), 18, 18/31, 15/17, 29, 33; some hook-rimmed 
mortaria ; flagon necks with three steps and rectangular handles ; 


* Fine grey beakers with rectangles of dots in barbotine ; a bulging olla in light 
pinkish-brown clay with girth groove ; a ‘strainer’ base of olla shape of brown clay 
with grey-blue slip outside ; large, heavy store-jars with wave pattern ; a small, fine 
beaker of white clay with everted rim and brownish-black slip inside and outside, 
and leaf (?) and other patterns in barbotine ; a cup of hard grey-blue clay, vaguely 
imitating form 27, but upper fluting nearly flat externally ; and a small, fine pinkish- 
brown beaker with everted rim, decorated with vertical lines in white paint. 

? There occurred also in the filling of ditch 2 numerous lumps of decayed wood. 
That these were remains of the timber buildings of the first period is an inference 
supported by the finding of many iron nails throughout the sub-house levels in 
this area (i.e. over the gravel bank as well as in ditch 2): they were especially 
plentiful near the junction of the house and corner tower. 

3 Large ollae with bulging shoulder and cordons, of brown clay with grey 
core; small, very fine, white or pink beakers with beaded rim ; large, coarse ollae 
of black ‘biscuit’ clay, with striations round shoulder; a carinated olla with 
countersunk cordon at base of neck, of hard, greyish-white clay, with black slip 
inside and out ; and a fragment of strongly cordoned ‘Swarling type’ beaker of black 
clay, having pattern of herring-bone striations divided by one of the cordons. 


‘ 
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an imitation of form 18 in hard blue-grey clay, with no pro- 
nounced lip but with a constriction inside ; and other ware." In 
particular, the comparatively large quantity of Samian from this 
region was noticeable, —— with the small, fine white or pink- 
ish beakers which were frequent in all the early levels this year. 

The main conclusion from all this is that the timber buildings 
were destroyed about a. D. go—100, and that by about a. p. 130-40 
the ditches were filled in, and the house and tower were built. 
Moreover, the rampart-wall is presumably contemporary with 
the corner tower. The footings of the north wall of the house 
were set close up against the tower foundation, but the stones 
of either were set at right angles to those of the other. The 
footings of this wall of the house rested on the clay covering 
the gravel: this clay did not extend farther towards the tower. 

Site 4c. From the curve of drainage ditch 1 a trench was cut 
eastwards (see plan, fig. 1, and section QPO, fig. 2) to investi- 
gate the region immediately outside the foundation of the stone 
rampart. It was found that there was another rampart, of gravel, 
some 25 ft. wide, to the east, with a defensive ditch 15 ft. wide 
in front of it. This ditch was contemporary with the pre-house 
levels (the timber period) and the small drainage ditches on 
site2: the two regions must have been in occupation at the 
same time. 

This outer rampart ditch was roughly saucer-shaped, with a 
very slight dip towards the centre (cf. section QPO). It was 
filled with a deposit of black slime, which produced large quanti- 
ties of pottery and other objects. The latter include a household 
or butcher’s knife, socketed, and with the wooden handle 4 in. 
long perfectly preserved, though broken away (pl. xvii, 1); two 
heavy, roughly rounded ‘ballista balls’; a piece of wood resem- 
bling a beer-barrel bung, very well preserved (pl. xvi, 9) ; other 
fragments of wood and twigs; and many jaw-bones of large 
animals, including horses. Over the black contents of the ditch 
had been laid down a stratum of hard gravel, about 6 in. thick, 
above which again was a soft black layer, the lower part of which 
appeared to have been deposited under water. Apparently the 
original ditch had at some time been filled in and covered over 


* A smali-footed olla of drab clay with polished black slip; a carinated dish in 
brownish clay, a development of Corbridge 4-7, with faintly reeded rim and 
girth grooves above carination ; a cup of grey clay imitating form 29, with over- 
lapping arch pattern in barbotine; fine, small beaker of hard white clay with 
brownish red slip rusticated; a ‘beer-mug’ of hard, blue-grey clay; a hook- 
rimmed mortarium with a perfect stamp MATVGENVS (c. a.p. 80-120; cf. 
Wrox.’12, p. 66, 8); and a number of fine, small pipe-clay beakers. 
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(at any rate its lowest levels), and another ditch formed at a 
slightly higher level. This may correspond with what would 
seem to be a raising of the height of the rampart, the original 
gravel of which, it will be noted, has been overlaid with a stratum, 
of soil filling, and this in turn capped with a crown of lighter 
coloured gravel, faced on the inside with a few heavy stones, 
Above the upper layer of soft black deposit overlying the gravel 
layer was a thick, irregular band of heavy stones, apparently 
fallen. These extended from a point half-way over the gravel 
bank, right across the ditch, and for about 12 ft. over the gravel 
bounding the ditch on the outside. 

The main ditch had, as far as could be ascertained in un- 
covering a comparatively limited area, several tributary drains 
or channels. Thus, the smaller ditch (?), indicated in section 
QPO to the east of the main ditch, did not extend right across 
our trench, but merely opened into it on the north side ; it may 
be nothing but a pit or hole, though its appearance was suggestive 
rather of the end of a channel or drain of some kind. Time did 
not permit of following it up farther. 

The pottery from the main rampart ditch consists mainly of 
native wares, with little Samian. The types include fine, tall, 
polished ollae of blue-grey clay, with (usually) four shallow girth 
grooves, a tall neck with two deeper grooves at its base, anda lip 
of almost rectangular section ; flagon necks with three and four 
steps, and handles of rectangular shape and two or three ribs; 
a brown bowl (somewhat resembling Samian form 29) with 
pattern of dots and lines in white paint on body ; Corbridge types 
4-9 with smooth and reeded rims, in drab clay with black slip; 
a small strongly bulging olla of hard, blue-grey clay, imitating 
a Samian form 18 in coarse, hard, blue-grey clay ; and Samian 
forms 29 and 37 (including a fragment with a bird standing in 
a half-medallion). It is clear that this tells the same tale as that 
from the pre-house levels. 


Ill. THE SMALL OBJECTS' 


(1) THe Porrery.? 


The pottery this year was as plentiful as ever, especially that of the 
first and second centuries. The types found have been briefly summar- 
ized in the description of each site. The following are the pieces of 


* The small objects are in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
* The following abbreviations are made use of in the text, in addition to those 
mentioned in 1927 Report: 
1927 Report. Excavations at Alchester, 1927, by J. H. Iliffe, in the Aatiguaries 
Fournal, vol. ix, no. 2, for April 1929. 
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more particular importance, either in themselves, or chronologically. 
Amongst the decorated Samian should be noticed pieces such as 12 and 
14 (parts of the same bowl) which are definitely of Flavian date (style of 
BIRACILLVS), and were found associated with the tower foundation 
(pl. x1r). This is the period to which belongs most of the Samian from 
beneath the tower, though there are one or two pieces (e. g. nos. 28, 29, 
30, pl. x11) of the second century. The amount of Flavian and pre- 
Flavian pottery obtained up to date from Alchester (cf. Decorated Samian 
nos. II, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 32, 33, 
34, 37) 38; Plain Samian, nos. $1, S 2, S 3, S4, of the present Report 
—not to mention the coarse pottery, which includes several Swarling 
types, Late Celtic cordoned ollae, etc.) is so considerable that there can 
be no doubt as to the existence of a flourishing occupation from c. a. D. 70 
onwards.’ Several specimens of form 24/25 have occurred each year, and 
this shape appears to be confined to sites occupied before Domitian. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the pottery from the ‘timber’ period at 
Alchester is much more plentiful than that from any other deposit ; of 
this pottery, about one-tenth is Samian. 


Samian (plates x11, x11). 
A. Decorated. 


1. Form 37. Lezoux? Trajan. Free style: horse with rider leap- 
ing to r. over hound on its back ; hind legs of second horse to r. over hound 
to |. 

House. Surface. 


Brecon. The Roman Fort near Brecon, by R.E. Mortimer Wheeler, Hon. Society 
of Cymmrodorion. London, 1926. 

Déchelette or Déch. J. Déchelette: Les vases ceramigues ornés de la Gaule 
romaine. ° 

Heywood Sumner or Sumner. Excavations in New Forest Roman Pottery Sites. 
Chiswick Press, 1927. : 

Knorr, Cannstatt-Kongen. R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-sigillata-Gefasse von 
Cannstatt und Kongen-Grinario. Stuttgart, 1905. 

Knorr, Rottwei] 1907. R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-sigillata-Gefasse von 
Rottwei]. Stuttgart, 1907. 

Knorr, Rottweil 1912. R. Knorr, Sidgallische Terra-sigillata-Gefasse von Rott- 
weil, Stuttgart, 1912. 

Knorr, Rottenburg. R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-sigillata-Gefasse von Rotten- 
burg-Sumelocenna. Stuttgart, 1gto. 

Knorr, rgzg. R. Knorr, Tépfer und Fabriken verzierten Terra-sigillata des 
ersten Fakrhunderts. Stuttgart, 1919. 

May, York. 'T. May, The Roman Pottery in York Museum, reprinted from the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society’s Reports for 1908, 1909, 1910, and IgII. 

Swarling. J.P. Bushe-Fox, The Excavation of a Late Celtic urnfield at Swarling, 
Kent. Being no. V of the Reports of the Research Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Oxford, 1925. 

' It is hoped to include along with the Report for 1929 a list of definitely 
pre-Flavian material from Alchester. ‘The work of 1929 supports the conclusions 
expressed above. 
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2. Form 37. East Gaulish, early second century. Fragment of design 
—battle between pigmies and cranes? Below, wavy line, chevron wreath, 
cf. 1926 Report, fig. 5. Good glaze. 

House. Surface. 

3. Form 37. Lezoux, Hadrian. Ovolo, cf. Brecon, fig. 86, nos. 6, 
7. Bacchanal dancing, bead-row panels with rosette and stalk at joints. 

East of house. Debris. 


4. Form 37? South Gaulish, Hadrian. Ovolo, cf. Brecon, S. 130. 
Thick. 

Room 1. Filling. 

5. Form 37. Lezoux, Hadrian-Antonine. Wavy line panels ; bird to l. 
with head to r. in double-line half-medallion. 

House. Filling. 

6. Form 37, probably second century. Fragment of ovolo with thick 
wavy line beneath, plain terminal. 

Unstratified. 

7. Form 37. Lezoux? ‘Trajan. Bunch of grapes with stem and 
leaf, cf. Déch. 1126. 

Room Filling. 

8. Form 29 (two pieces). South Gaulish. Upper frieze—winding 
scroll pattern, tendrils ending in ivy-shaped leaves and rosettes ; tendril 
binding occurs after knot at the joint. Demarcating line between bead- 
rows. Cf. Knorr (1919), p. 35, Textbild 16: (OF CRESTIO, a.p. 50-70). 

Ditch 1. Lower filling, beside room 1. 

g. Form 37, probably second century. Fragment of rim and ovolo 
motif with thin wavy line beneath. “I'wo-pronged terminal. 

Unstratified. 

10. Form 37. Lezoux, Hadrian. Thick bead rim; ovolo with 
straight tongue. Wavy line panels with demarcation continued into ovolo. 
Bad rosette at corner. Fragment of floral volute? At r. traces of festoon. 

Room 1. Filling. 


11. Form 29. South Gaulish. Flavian? or pre-Flavian. Fragment 
with carination. Upper frieze—indeterminate pattern with rosette and 
scroll ; lower (beneath demarcating line enclosed by bead-rows) decora- 
tion arranged in two zones: repeated gadroons separated from straight 
trefoil wreath by wavy line. Cf. Knorr (1919), Taf. 9 (AQVITANVS), 
which is Claudian: but the short gadroons may show a later date. 

Ditch 1. Lower filling. 


12, 14. Form 37. South Gaulish, probably Domitian. Style of 
BIRACILLVS. (B. is Vespasian-Domitian. Cf. Knorr, 1919, p. 33-) 
Ovolo with three-pronged tongue, cf. Brecon, S. 153. Knorr, Cannstatt- 
Kongen, ‘Taf. ix, 1. “Iwo friezes: upper—greyhound over grass to r. ; 
grass cf. O.-P. xix, 5. Lower—winding scroll with bird to r. 

For the chronological value of the grass-tuft motif v. Knorr, Rottweil, 
1912, p. 4. 
Ditch 2, under tower. 
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13. Form 29. LaGraufesenque. Nero-Vespasian. Upper frieze and 
beginning of carination. Panel decoration with bead-rows, rosetted 
corners. Haretor. Style of PASSIENVS. 

Ditch 1. Lower filling. 


15. Form 37. Lezoux? ‘Trajan. Small ovolo slanting to r. with 
twisted stalk and large bulb, bead-row. Free style decoration with floral 
festoons and rosettes, cf. Brecon, S. 94. Two gladiators, cf. Déche- 
lette, 582, 583. Atr., fragment of another gladiator. At bottom, row 
of large rosettes between bead-rows. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 


16. Form 29. Lezoux? Rim fragment. 
Ditch 1. Lower filling. 


17. Form 29. South Gaulish? Fragment of rim. 
House. Gravel above floor. 


18. Form 29. South Gaulish, probably Nero. Winding scroll be- 
tween moulding. Rosette and three-lobed leaf, tendril binding of five 
beads. Cf. Knorr, Rottweil, 1912, Taf. v, 1 and 2; Taf. viii, 2. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 


19. Form 29. La Graufesenque, Flavian. Fragment with carination, 
lower frieze, St. Andrew’s cross and medallion. 
Ditch 2, under tower. 


20. Small fragment, form 29 or 30, South Gaulish. Panels: (a) 
Arrow-heads, (+) Part of hind-legs. 
Room 2. Under floor. 


21. Form 29. South Gaulish. Winding scroll above demarcating 
line, part of carination below. 
East of house. Debris. 


22. Form 29. South Gaulish. Thicker than 21, moulding between 
large bead-rows, stalk above ; large leaf pattern below. 
East of house. Debris. 


23. Form 29. South Gaulish, Flavian. Sharp carination and lower 
frieze, St. Andrew’s cross pattern, and medallion. 
Outer ditch, east. 


24. Form 29. South Gaulish, Nero-Flavian? Wavy line separating 
gadroon pattern from chevron wreath. Cf. no. 11. 
Room 1. Debris above floor. 


25. Form 29. La Graufesenque. Claudian. Scroll and leaf pattern 
beneath demarcating line and bead-row. Style of MACCARYVS. Cf. 
Knorr (1919), Taf. 49 (d). 

Ditch 1. Lower filling. 


26. Form 37. South Gaulish, Domitian-Trajan. Wavy line panels, 
rosetted corners: L. upper panel—hind leg of hare or of hound, lower— 
palmette and inverted tassel: R. fragment of wing. 

Ditch 1. Lower filling. 

E2 
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No. 26 seems to indicate that ditch 1 was not filled im until the be. 
ginning of the second century. Nos. 8, 11, 13, and 25 suggest that it 
was in use from an early period in the first century. 

27. Form 37. South Gaulish, Domitian. Ovolo with seven-petal 
rosette, wavy line panels, rosetted corners: (1) St. Andrew’s cross 
pattern ; (2) Victory, cf. O.-P. xxx1v, 9; (3) above, hare to 1., middle, 
palmette between inverted tassels, below, bird to r.; (4) draped figure 
seated to r. on carved stool. “The Victory is Déchelette 479, and the 
panel decoration a characteristic piece of South Gaulish work of the 
Domitianic period. For the bird (and for other motifs on similar bowls) 
v. Knorr, Rottenburg, 1910, Taf. i, 11, and p. 35; 7b. Taf. v, 14. 

Ditch 2. North of house. 


28. Form 37. Second century. Slanting ovolo with cabled tongue 
and rosette, bead-row. Design: large rosette above bead-row demarca- 
tion; at r., Bacchanal dancing. Badly executed. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 


29. Form 37. East Gaulish? First or early second century. ‘Two 
gladiators? Seven-beaded rosettes in field, with a row of three such rosettes 
below between two larger ones. The design is bounded below by a 
straight wreath pattern, demarcated above and below by bead-rows. 
This type of- design was produced by several East Gaulish potters of the 
period Trajan-Hadrian. Cf. no. 15, and O.-P. xxxvu, 84; Brecon, 
S. 94 and S. 197, with reff. 

Filling of ditch 2, under corner tower and north of house. 

30. Form 37. East Gaulish, Hadrian. Panel decoration with bead- 
row demarcation ending in rosettes; L., bird to l.; R., indeterminate 
fragment. 

Filling of ditch 2, under corner tower and north of house. 

31. Form 37. East Gaulish, second century. Bead-row panels with 
rosettes, upper—two rings; lower—hare sitting. 

Room 2. Under floor. ; 

32. Form 37. South Gaulish, Claudian-Vespasian. Bird in ring; 
wavy line demarcation with rosettes and corner tendrils. Style of 
MOMMO, cf. O.-P. xv, 5; v1, 4 (both from Pompeii). 

East of house. Debris. 

33- Form 37. South Gaulish. Part of St. Andrew’s cross pattern. 
Wavy line demarcation with rosetted corners. 

East of house. Debris. 

34. Fine bead rim of early form 37. 

East of house. Debris. 

35. Form 37. South Gaulish. Rim, and ovolo with three-pronged 
tongue, wavy line border, cf. O.-P. xxx, 60. 

Outer ditch, east. 

36. Form 37. Lezoux, Trajan-Hadrian. Ovolo with large bead-row. 
Free style decoration, horse with rider to r. (particularly employed by 
CINNAMVS), cf. Déch. 156, Brecon, fig. 92, and p. 210. To judge 
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from the drawing there given, the present piece may be from the same 
mould as the Brecon bowl. ‘The carelessness of execution is apparent 
here also. 

House. Debris above floor. 


37. Fragment with rivet hole. Form 29 or 37. La Graufesenque. 
Vespasian. Fine St. Andrew’s cross pattern. Cf. Knorr, Aislingen, 
Taf. ix, 1 (PASSENVS) ; Knorr, Rottweil, 1907, Taf. xi, 1 (CRVCVRO). 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

38. Small fragment. Form 37. South Gaulish. Flavian. Bird to r. 
in triple medallion. For style cf. CENSOR (Knorr, 1919, Taf. 22), 
etc. Such a bird in a medallion or panel is a common motif with 
Flavian potters of South Gaul. 

Outer ditch, east. 


B. Plain (plate xv1). 

S1. Form 18. Claudius-Nero; cf. O.-P. xiv, 1 and 9. 

Ditch 1. Lower filling. 

$2. Form 15/17, cf. O.-P. xxm, 33. Claudius-Vespasian. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

$3. Form 24/25, probably Claudian. ‘This piece was found in two 
fragments, 30 ft. apart, one in ditch 2, and the other in the layer of debris 
east of the house, an interesting confirmation of the contemporaneity of 
these two regions. It is one of the pieces of evidence for a pre- 
Domitian occupation at Alchester (cf. O.-P., p. 171). 

$4. Samian cup or bowl with remains of handle. A rare shape, 
variant of form 34, cf. O.-P. pl. tu, 2 (Gaulish, Tiberian). 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

S5. Fragment of fluted vessel. South Gaulish. cf. Silch. pl. xxxr, 
27. 

East of house. Debris. Not illustrated. 

$6. Form g (as O.-P. pl. xxxrx, 5). Claudian. 

East of house. Debris of pre-house period. Not illustrated. 


Coarse Ware (plates x1v—xv1). 


The ‘Native’ pottery included again portions of some dozens of the 
heavy store-jars figured in the 1927 Report. From the thousands of sherds 
of coarse ware found, only a few representative examples can be illustrated. 
Amongst pieces not drawn there were two of the small cups with applied 
scale pattern, as Wrox. ’14, 73, from the , Pre-house levels, and a ‘ beer- 
mug’, of hard, blue-grey clay (cf. Wrox. ’12, 40, though the Alchester 
~ is not later than ¢. A. D. 130) from below the tower. 

. Flagon neck, sandy cream clay, five-ringed, cf. Wrox. 1912, fig. 
my no. I. First century. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

2. Plain conical neck of jug, hard, light grey clay; moulding at junc- 
tion of neck and body. 


Under floor, room 2. 
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3. Four-ribbed flagon handle, buff sandy clay ; first-second century. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

4. Large rectangular four-ribbed handle, white clay with smooth sur- 
face. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


5. Large store-jar, step at base of neck; five girth grooves; coarse 
grey clay with buff slip. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

6. Large store-jar, perpendicular neck with bead rim ; shoulder set at 
right angles to neck; countersunk cordon at junction of neck and 
shoulder. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


7. Large olla, coarse grey clay with orange slip, outside blackened by 
fire. Everted rim; perpendicular neck forming angle externally with 
shoulder. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

8. Wide bowl; pear-shaped rim, nearly horizontal ; coarse grey clay 
with paler slip. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

g. Olla with hooked rim and broad flat countersunk cordon on 
shoulder; girth groove. Coarse clay with smooth grey-brown slip; 
exterior blackened by fire. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

10. Olla, perpendicular neck with bead rim, strongly bulging; im- 
pressed thumb-print pattern between girth grooves; grey clay with brown 
slip. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

11. Small olla, coarse grey clay with ochre slip. Everted bead rim. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

12. Coarse olla, slightly hooked neck and beaded rim, rough groove at 
base of neck. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

13. Olla of coarse clay with reddish slip, blackened by fire outside ; 
everted rim, faintly incised lines on shoulder. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

14. Ollla, coarse gritty ware, carinated. Everted neck; beaded rim, 
undercut externally, and below this a moulding. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

15. Olla of fine light clay with smooth slip; hooked rim, slightly 
thickening to lip; countersunk cordon at base of neck ; strongly bulging 
shoulder. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

16. Olla similar to 15, but no thickening of lip; grey, slightly soapy 
slip, step instead of cordon at base of neck, and thickening of the wall at 
the shoulder. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 
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17. Coarse black jar, roughly diagonal lines on shoulder between 
girth grooves. Hooked rim, lip demarcated externally by a groove. Two 
grooves on internal surface of rim. 

Under floor, room 2. 


18. Coarse olla; hooked rim; several grooves on shoulder ; soapy 
brown clay. 
Under floor, room 2. 


19. Bowl with horizontal reeded rim and rounded sides. Slight step 
at base of neck, and girth groove. Coarse grey clay. ‘The type is akin 
to Corbridge 4-7: c. A. D. 80-120. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


20. Tall cordoned urn of Late Celtic type ; grey clay with ochre slip. 
Cf. Richb. 1926, pl. xx, 1, etc. No. 57 is another of this type. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

21. Swarling type beaker; everted beaded rim, two cordons round body; 
reddish brown clay, soapy black surface (varnished): cf. Swarling, nos. 
22-5; pl. vu, 6; v. also no. 54. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


22. Fragment of bowl widening to top with slight carination ; beaded 
rim, moulding below rim and above and below carination; grey sandy 
clay blackened inside. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

23. Lower portion of a Swarling type beaker ; above carination and 
between grooves scored trellis pattern. Cf. nos. 21, 54. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

24. Fragment of bowl with bead rim, and opening outwards to top. 
Light clay with soapy brown slip; between grooves lattice pattern. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

25. Fragment of bowl imitating form 29. Cream clay with painted 
white bead row and beginning of pattern. 

Filling south of wall 4, under house level over gravel. 

26. Fragment of upright-sided bowl. Porous buff clay; band between 
two girth grooves below everted rim. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

27. Fine olla, orange clay with grey wash. Evertedrim. The com- 
plete vessel was probably bi-conical. Cf. Richb. 1926, pl. xxi, 11, 
(Claudian). Cf. 34. 

28. Small olla, everted rim and two girth grooves; fine grey clay, 
outside blackened by fire, c. a. D. 80-110. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

29. Small bulging olla with everted rim. Pale grey clay; three girth 
grooves. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

30. Small olla; dark grey clay. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 

For 28, 29, 30 cf. Wrox. ’12, 26 and 27; Brecon, C 19, p. 217. 
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31. Fine buff jar ornamented with vertical lines in white slip ; strongly 
bulging, everted lip. 

Under floor, room 2. 

32. Fine, small beaker; white clay with brown metallicslip ; everted 
rim. Pattern in barbotine. 

Under floor, room 2. 


33- Small fine grey olla, regular S-curve, with slight ridge at base of 
neck ; decorated with panels of dots in barbotine. First century. Cf. 
no. 62. 

Under floor, room 2. 


34. Olla with everted rim, flat above; smooth grey clay. Similar 
shape to no. 27. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


35- Fragment of shallow dish, with incurving rim, as May, York, 
pt. II, pl. xv, 19. Cf. Wrox. ’12, 22. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


36. Large flat dish, coarse clay blackened by fire; three slight grooves 
on underside. Very slight rim. Cf. Richb. °26, 85. Late first or 
early second century. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


37. Pseudo-Samian bowl imitating form 36. Cf. O.-P., Lim, 19. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


38. Bowl of orange clay with grey core, lip of triangular section, flat 
above ; beneath girth groove arcading pattern in white barbotine. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


39. Bowl imitating form 29; smooth grey clay. On body dot 
pattern of rectangles in barbotine. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


40. Flanged bowl, smooth light clay; flange declining outwards. 
First or early second century. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


41. Bowl with horizontal flange, which has white barbotine arcading 
on upper surface. Fine clay. Cf. Brecon, C 70. 
Under floor, room 2. 


42. Cup imitating form 27. Smooth grey clay. Cf. Richb. ’26, 
pl. xxiv, 45, but curves less pronounced. 
Under floor, room 2. 


43. Small fragment of cup with slight carination. Fine grey clay 
decorated with incised vertical lines between which rows of barbotine 
dots ; double girth grooves at carination. Late first century. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 


44. Band of frill decoration of white clay ; from an ‘incense bowl ’. 
Cf. Brecon, p. 226, no. C 63, for the best discussion of this type; Réchd. 
’26, nos. 30, 44. Late first century. 

Lower filling, ditch 1. 
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45. Large store-jar of the type illustrated in 1927 Report, nos. 2, 4, 
5, pl. x and fig. 7; coarse orange clay; herring-bone pattern between 
double grooves. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


46. Large store-jar; orange clay. Wave pattern between grooves. 
Cf. 1927 Report, nos. 1, 5, 14, 16-18. 
Lower filling, ditch 1. 


47. Wide neck of probably two-handled flagon ; two-ribbed handle ; 
well-made overhanging rim; coarse sandy clay ; double step, and groove 
above and below junction of handle and neck. Cf. Wrox. ’13, 44. Prob- 
ably second century. 

Ditch 2 under tower. 


48. Three-stepped flagon neck ; coarse buff clay. 
Ditch 2 under tower. 


49. Four-stepped flagon neck, right-angled handle. First century. 
Outer ditch east. 


50. Four-stepped flagon neck, right-angled handle. Similar to 49, but 
more slender. First century. 
Outer ditch east. 


51. Handle with single wide groove. 
Ditch 2 under tower. 


52. Large olla, coarse dark ware; neck forms S-curve internally, but 
right angle externally at junction with lip ; very boldly bulged shoulder. 
Cordon at base of neck, and scored zigzag pattern between girth grooves 
on shoulder. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


53. Coarse olla, grey clay with bright pink slip; knobbed rim, flat 
above ; five girth grooves. In two pieces. 
Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


54. Swarling type beaker, coarse friable black clay, beaded rim and 
two heavy cordons ; space between cordons decorated with scored diagonal 
lines. Cf. 21, and references there quoted. 

Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


55. Olla of coarse ware, hooked rim: decorated with band of incised 
girth grooves. 
Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


56. Olla of coarse gritty ware; rim rolled outward. The proportions 
are pre-Roman, and characterize the vessel as belonging to the earliest 
class of pottery found on the site. Cf. Fox in Archaeologia, \viii, 
p. 102 (summarized in May, Silchester, p. 177). 

Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


57. Two fragments of Late Celtic cordoned olla; buff, slightly soapy 


clay. Strongly bulging ; out-bent neck; beaded rim. Cf. no. 20. 
Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower. and north of wall 3. 
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58. Olla, soft buff clay, outside blackened by fire, slightly soapy surface; 
rim slightly out-bent, countersunk cordon at base of neck. Late Celtic type. 
Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


59. Tall urn, slightly S-shaped neck and beaded rim; decorated by 
bands of girth grooves. Fine grey clay. Flavian. In shape and tech. 
nique this is a Roman form, well made, hard and precise, and to be 
distinguished from such vessels as 57, which are coarser, and less well- 
baked, and have a soapy surface, all Late Celtic features. 

Outer ditch east. 


60. Base and body of strongly bulging olla or flagon. Buff-grey clay 
with black slip, decorated with burnished lines. First century. 
Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


61. Fine grey beaker, poppy-head type, decorated with rows of small 
clay studs ; cf. Richb. ’26, no. 54; Wrox. ’13, pl. xv, 11, 13; Schester 
716, type 160. The type is found throughout the second century up 
to the Antonine period. The present example must date from the early 
part of the century, not later than c. a. D. 130. 

Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


62. Fine light grey olla, regular S-curve, decorated by panels of dots 
raised in barbotine ; slight ridge at base of neck. First century. Cf. 
no. 33. 

Debris, east of house. 


63. Small olla of buff sandy clay with a smooth black slip; strong 
carination and hooked rim; cordon on shoulder. Flavian. 
Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


64. Small grey olla with out-bent beaded rim; sharply curved 
shoulder ; concave base. “Two pieces. Middle to late first century. 

Outer ditch east. 

65. Small beaker of fine white clay. Small hooked rim. Late first 
century. 

Filling of ditch 2 under corner tower and north of wall 3. 


66. Fragment of small beaker of white clay with red-brown slip ; 
oblique rim separated from shoulder by deep groove; rough-cast. Late 
first to early second century. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


67. Fragment of bowl imitating form 29, of fine grey clay; rouletted 
rim demarcated below by a countersunk cordon. Below this, on body, 
arcading pattern in barbotine. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


68. Bowl imitating form 30. Pale brown clay, everted lip; decorated 
with pattern of lines and dots in barbotine. 
Outer ditch east. 


69. Bowl with horizontal undercut reeded rim and carination ; three 
grooves on side above carination ; grey sandy clay with ochre slip. Cf. 
Corbridge 4-7 ; Richb. no. 80. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 
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o. Fragment of bowl with double-reeded rim; fine cream ware. 
Cf. Corbridge V1, 4-7. 
Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


71. Small carinated bowl with sharply everted rim, and relatively high 
footstand. Combines features of Ludovici types Th. and Tb. (O.-P., 
pls. vit and xix). Fine grey clay. First century. 

Outer ditch east. 


72. Bowl with flat horizontal rim, undercut ; coarse grey clay with 
black slip. Cf. Corbridge VI, 4-7. 
Outer ditch east. 


73. Bowl imitating form 18/31, grey clay ; poorly shaped example of 
Belgic ware. 
Outer ditch east. 


74. Shallow dish with sloping straight sides, of light grey clay ; 
internal groove beneath rim, and two others at junction of sides and base, 
Trench across tower, filling between wall 3 and tower. 


75. Similar dish of darker clay, with scored pattern on interior base 
of lines radiating from the centre crossed by rough lines. Constriction 
below rim and at base of sides. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. 


76. Rim fragment of bowl with three grooves below rim externally ; 
white clay ; faint line grooves inside; slight internal flange to prevent 
liquid contents slopping over. Cf. Heywood Sumner, pl. xxx, 5-9, and 
pl. xxx, 9-14, though the present example is of earlier date. 

Filling of ditch 2 under tower. : 


77. Tall urn of smooth grey clay, cordon on shoulder. Second cen- 
tury. Cf. Brecon, C 22, and note. 
Fallen debris on floor of room 1. 


77 a. Flagon neck, sandy grey clay; horizontal, somewhat spreading 
rim ; below this three steps. Cf. Wrox. ’12, no. 2. 
South of wall 4, under house level over gravel. 


78. Olla with rounded base (foot missing) and tall, wide recurved 
neck; double cordon and step at base of neck. Buff clay with brown 
slip. Second century. Cf. Wrox. 12, 37. 

Test pit west of house. 


79. Fragment of large olla, with knobbed rim, of sandy grey clay ; 
step at base of neck, and faint groove on shoulder. Probably early 
second century. Curle, type 38; Brecon, C 33. 

South of wall 4, bank of ditch over gravel. 


80. Fine light brown beaker with darker slip, and rough-cast surface 
except for a polished band below the rim. Cf. Wrox. ’12, 36; Brecon, 
C 51, etc. a.p. 80-120. ‘This ware is plentiful in the earlier period 
at Alchester. 

Filling south of wall 4, under house level. 
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- 81. Rim fragment of small olla or beaker, oblique rim, fine brown 
clay, burnished outside; decorated with dots raised in barbotine, in tri- 
angular pattern. First century. Cf. Richb. ’26, p. 99, no. 62; Wrox. 
pl. xv, 13. 

Debris, room 2. 

82. Fragment of small beaker of fine hard orange clay ; small out-bent 
rim; band of girth grooves on strongly bulging shoulder. First to 
second century. Cf. no. 80. 

Room 1, filling above floor. 


83. Carinated cup in imitation of form 29; smooth grey clay; 
pattern of groups of vertical combed lines in two rows, placed alternately ; 
either row enclosed by girth grooves and cordons. Cf. 1927 Report, nos. 
70, 71. Late first or early second century. 

Ditch 1, upper filling. 

84. Flanged bowl of mortarium shape; fine orange clay, burnt; 
bead rising above flange. Cf. Wrox.’12, type 58; Brecon, C 4 (development 
of). Early second century. 

South of wall 4, bank of ditch over gravel. 


85. Dish with strong carination and everted, reeded rim, smooth grey 
clay. First to early second century. Cf. Richb. ’26, 22, but rim more 
inclined. 

Ditch 1, upper filling. 

86. Olla with flat rim declining outwards ; cordon at shoulder and two 


internal grooves within neck. 

Debris of house. 

87. Fragment of dish or bowl, with everted, straight sides; thick, 
smooth, grey clay; knobbed rim; close incised lines forming a band under 
rim. 

Debris, room 2. 


88. Fragment of mortarium. Cf. Wrox. ’12, type 242; O.-P. 
LxxIv, 7; Sélchester Liv, 95. ‘Traces of red slip remaining. Third to 
fourth century. 

Test pit west of house. 

89. Small perfume or unguent jar, smooth grey clay. Spreading 
horizontal lip, flat above; pear-shaped body. Sumner, pl. xxiv, 5; 
May, York, part III, pl. xrx, 15 and p. 26 (where nos. 15 and 16 
should be reversed); Wrox. 14, 84. The shape remains much the same 
from the first to the third century. 


Mortaria (plate xv1) 


I. Rim, sandy buff clay; Wrox. ’12, type 38. a. p. 80-110. 
Room 1, filling above floor. 


II. Fragment of large mortarium, smooth creamy clay with quartz em- 
bedded all over interior. Bead on interior lip, rising above rim ; Wrox. 
’12, no. §8. Early second century. 

East of house, debris. 
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III. Flanged rim, coarse pale grey clay with embedded quartz ; burnt. 
Thick bead on interior lip; approximating to Wrox. ’12, types 142 and 
146. Second to third century. 

Area west of house, surface. 

IV. Hooked rim, late first century. Wrox. 12’, type 58; inscr. v. 

XVI. 
- Ditch 2, under tower. 

V. Hooked rim ; bead below roll of rim. Wrox. ’12, type 42. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

VI. Similar. Wrox. ’12, type 46; early second century. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

MATVG 

VII. Rim. Wrox.’12, type 38, white clay; stamped— ENVS ° This 
stamp on type 38 is dated a. p. 80-110 at Wroxeter. 

Filling of Ditch 2, under tower. 

VIII. Rim, smooth creamy clay with quartz embedded; slight step 
externally between upright rim and flange. Late second or third century. 
Cf. Wrox. ’12, type 106, 126. 

Ditch 1, upper filling. 

IX. F hotel rim (Wrox. °12, 142, 150), but of somewhat unusual type, 

e.g. groove on upper surface of flange. ‘This type is usually rather late 
(second to third century), but early second-century examples are known, 
of which this may be one. 

Ditch 2, under tower. 

X. Rim. Wrox. ’12, type 150, white clay with quartz. Late el. 
or early third century. 

Test pit west of house. 


Potrers’ STAMPS 
(a) Samian. 
F ] i.e. MACCARVS, pre-Flavian. Cf.O.-P., pp. 
AAS YS A 51, 178, 183 ; Knorr, 1919, pl. 49, Ay B; 
pl. 51, J. Base of 18/31. From burnt 
mortar debris on floor of room 2. 


IU\1! | Retrograde. Probably FRONTINVS, Vespa- 
sian-Domitian. Cf. Knorr, 1919, Taf. 

335 p- 46; Rottweil 1907, Tafs. xxx, xxxii 

(308, 313). Baseof27. Debris of house. 


Base of 27. Outer ditch east. 


VM) Base of 18. Under stone and cement floor, 


room 2. 


VM] Base of 27. Unstratified. 


Base of 18. Ditch 2, north of house, west of 
tower. 
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Ne ?AISTO or AISTVS. Base of 27. Under 
stone and cement floor. 
Vespasianic. Filling of ditch 2. 
?>CRUCRO, Base of 18. Surface, north of 
house, west of tower. 
IM Base of 27. Burnt debris on floor of room 2. 


l\€ CVIM- F] Base of 33. Above ditch 1, east of house. 
(b) Coarse Pottery. 


Repeated four times round interior of base. Fill- 


ing, room I. 
Unstratified. 


f TT V'"7XTMUTXT Base of brownish-red jar. Filling of ditch 1. 
Tvixt> Decayed mortar on floor of room 2. 


Upper filling, ditch 1. 


Ditch 1. 


TNA) Base of drab clay beaker. Unstratified. 
A /\\A \A\ /) Base of light brown clay beaker with grey core. 


South of room 2, filling under stone and 
mortar floor level. 


(c) Mortaria. 
MATVGENVS, on no. 7, (pl. xv1, VII). Filling 
of ditch 2, under tower. 


(2) Glass 


Somewhat more glass was found in 1928 than in 1927. This included 
fragments of a pillar moulded bowl, window glass, bases and sides of square 
glass jugs, flagon handles, a small glass bead, and fragments of (what must 
have been) small thin cups. 

(3) The Coins 


The coins found in 1928 were sixteen in number, all bronze. As in 
previous years, they range over practically the whole period of the Roman 
occupation. Most are surface finds; the Constantine was a notable 
exception, providing, as above indicated, a useful dating for the robbing 
trench dug into room 2 after it had fallen into ruins. 
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1. Domitian. ? Local copy of as. Rev. Minerva. From over ditch 
1 at curve east of house; c. 4 ft. below surface. 
2. Nerva. As. Either M & S 53 (cos 11) or M & S 69 (cos III): 


probably the former. Area west of house, surface. 

3. Hadrian. Sestertiu. M &$ 779. Gravel over corner tower. 

4. Tetricus. 3 Aes. Cohen gg. Filling of ditch 1, 4 ft. below 
surface. 

5. Constantine I. 3 Aes. Cohen 15. = room 2, filling and fallen 
stones. 

6. Copy of Mucins 3 en Cohen 5. FELICITAS REIPVB. 
LICAE TRS. From break in south wall, room 2. 

7. Valens. 3 Aes. DN VALENS PF AVG. Mint 
mark off flan, but a western mint. ‘Test pit west of site, surface. 

8. Theodosius I. 3 Aes. Probably Cohen 41. Mint illegible. 
Filling, room 2, over ditch 1. 

g. Probably House of Theodosius, Victory type. 3 Aes. Surface 
over corner tower. 

10. ? Honorius. 3 Aes. Cohen 39. Mint illegible. Surface east of 
rooms. 

11. Magnus Maximus. 3 Aes. Cohen 7. SPES ROMANORVM., 
Mint illegible. Surface over corner tower. 

12, 13. Probably 2 fourth-century minims. Area west of house, 
surface. 

14. Probably remains of a copy of a fourth-century minim. Surface ; 
continuation of west wall of house, south end. 

15. Late (? fifth-century) copy of Gloria Exercitus type of Constantine. 
Over stones of corner mound, extension east. 


16. Late (fifth-century) copy of Gloria Exercitus type of Constantine. 
Over south wall of house, surface. 


(4) Objects in Metal, Bone, etc. (plates xvu1, xvut). 


The various miscellaneous objects found this year included some of 
considerable interest. At least five varieties of fibula turned up, one in- 
scribed * Aucissa’ being the most notable. It is the finding of such 
domestic articles as the bone comb, the bronze swivel chain, bone and 
bronze needles, and the bone knife-handle inside the building which 
suggests that it wasa house. The three portions of ‘ pudding-stone ’ querns 
are of interest, inasmuch as the type is pre-Roman rather than Roman. 
Numerous pieces of well-preserved wood were found this year, all in the 
bottom of the outer rampart-ditch, the most important being the handle 
belonging to the iron knife (no.9). There were many iron nails, especi- 
ally from the region where the house abutted on the corner tower, in the 
pre-house levels and the filling of ditch 2. Together with the several 
layers of decayed wood in ditch 2, they probably represent the remains of 


{ 
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the first-century timber buildings. Below is a list of the objects (see pls, 
xvi and xvi). Only nos. 1-18 were deemed worthy of illustration, 
the remainder are listed with a reference to a similar example where 
necessary. 

1. (pl. xvu,1). Two links of bronze chain; one ends in an opening 
clasp, like the guard of a watch chain. Links are of figure-of-eight shape, 
wound into a spiral round the centre. Fine green patina. 

Upper filling over ditch 1, at room 1. 


2. (pl. xv, 2). Bone comb with row of teeth on either side, and 
handle pierced with three holes at one end. The comb is incomplete, 
and what remains was put together from several pieces. 

From floor of house. 


3. (pl. xvi, 3). Bronze needle, with elongated eye; bent towards 
point. 

Debris on floor of house. 

4. (pl. xvu1, 4). Fragment of bronze handle, of spiral form. 

Filling, room 1, south side. 


5. (pl. xv, 5). Bone knife-handle decorated with transverse grooves 
in groups of three. Three rivets (of bone) were still in place when 
found. Length, 43 in. 

Upper filling over ditch 1, at room 1. 


6. (pl. xvi, 6). Lower part of bronze pin or needle, 3} in. long. 

Filling of room 1. 

7. (pl. xvu, 7). Bone needle, with eye in figure-of-eight form. Length, 
in. 

In burnt debris on floor of room 2. 

8. Fibulae (pl. xv, 8 (a—d)). 

(a) Bronze: bow-shaped, with terminal moulding: lower part of bow 
plain, upper has a rib between two grooves. Cf. Wrox. 14, pl. xv, 3. 

Over corner tower, east of house. 

(b) Bronze: bow-shaped ; cylindrical cover for spring; heavy roof- 
shaped bow, with transverse incised lines divided by a central groove ; 
solid catch-plate. The form is late first to early second century, that 
with solid catch-plate being typologically later than that with hollow one. 
Cf. Wrox. ’13, fig. 4, 1, and discussion p. 11. 

In gravel of rampart, east of tower. 

(c) Bronze: bow-shaped, but pressed flat by weight of earth; three- 
ribbed, somewhat resembling the Aucissa type (cf. d); pin and catch-plate 
missing. 

Debris east of house. 

(d) Bronze: bow-shaped; inscribed with the name AVCISSA over 
the hinge; pin half preserved. 

Over corner tower north of house. 

For the date and range of this type, v. Wrox. ’12, fig. 9, 5, and p. 24. 
The one from Wroxeter, from a stratum of c. a. D. 80, is the latest dated 
example, the usual period of the type being 30-80 years earlier. The 
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present Alchester specimen occurred in the debris of mortar, sand, gravel, 
etc., immediately overlying the foundations of the corner tower, not in 
the loose surface soil. 


g. (pl. xv, 1). Iron knife with triangular blade, broad at the heel, 
probably a kitchen or butcher’s utensil. “The wooden haft, fitting into 
the socketed handle, to which it was riveted, is preserved almost intact ; 
this is due to its having lain all the time under water in the bottom of the 
outer ditch. Several other pieces of worked wood were found in the 
same place, including no 17. 

Outer ditch east, bottom of ditch. 


10. (pl. xvi, 2). Handle of bronze spoon or pin; bent ; decorated 
with small knob at upper end, and small milled band a little below it. 
Surface east of house. 


11. (pl. xv, 3). Bronze pin or spoon-handle, decorated with cylin- 
drical milled cap at upper end. Lower end broken away; length, 2# in. 
Within house, under north wall. 


12. (pl. xvi, 4). Iron fibula, much decayed; of safety-pin form. 
Filling under floor of room 2; below burnt layer. 


13. (pl. xv, 5). Bronze fibula with straight, broad, flat bow, double 
spring (partly missing), and solid catch-plate. 
West of room 1, surface over ditch. 


14. (pl. xvi, 6). Bronze fibula of simple wire form (safety-pin) ; 
catch-plate and pin missing ; bow somewhat flattened and of rectangular 
section. 

South of room 2, pre-house level. 


15. (pl. xv, 7). Bronze fibula of safety-pin type ; pin missing ; solid 
catch-plate. 
Filling under floor of room 2. 


16. (pl. xvi, 8). Fragment of bronze harness mounting. For acom- 
plete specimen, cf. Brecon, p. 113, fig. 57 (from a late first-century 
stratum). For other examples and a complete account v. Ritt. Hofheim, 
pp. 171 sqq., pl. x11, 16, 24-34. 

East of house, upper filling of ditch 1. 

17. (pl. xvit1, 9). Well-preserved piece of worked wood, part of some 
article unidentifiable. “The shape is suggestive of a stopper or bung. 

From outer ditch, east of house. Cf. no. 9. 


18. (pl. xvm1, 10). Bronze spoon, with long, narrow blade, above 
which bead and reel ornament; drop-shaped at upper end for toilet use 
(? eyebrow stick, etc.). Bent at right angles near upper end. 

North-west of corner tower, gravel of rampart. 


19. Upper half of a quern of beehive shape of Hertfordshire ‘ pudding- 
stone’. Broken in three pieces; hole in one side for insertion of metal 
or wooden handle, now missing. Diameter at base, 11 in. ; height 5 in. 

From over corner tower. 
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20. Upper half of quern similar to no. 19, but unbroken. Diameter 
in. 

Ditch 1, upper levels. 

21. Lower half of quern of the type to which nos. 19 and 20 form 
the upper portions. Diameter 11 in. 

From outer ditch east. 

Many of the pebbles which are scattered through the conglomerate are 
of a reddish colour and akin to jasper rather than flint. Besides Hertford- 
shire, the only other place where the writer knows of the occurrence of 
this identical natural conglomerate is in northern Ontario (cf. Coleman 
and Parks, Elementary Geology (Dent & Sons), p. 30). 


22. Lead plumb-line bob, pierced by an iron rivet for suspension. 
Height, 1} in., diameter 14 in. 

Test pit, west of house. 

23. Bone spoon, round blade (broken). Pointed at upper end of 
handle. Length, 54 in. 

Ditch 2, north of wall 3. 

24. Smooth, heavy, rounded stone, probably for slinging. Diameter, 

in. 

Outer ditch east. 

25. Similar stone, but less circular. 

Outer ditch east. 

26. Small whetstone, roughly triangular in shape. West of corner 
tower, burnt layer in ditch 2, beside north wall of house. 

27. Remains of iron knife-blade ; length 2 in.; much corroded. 

East of outer ditch, over gravel. 

28. Oval iron ring. 

Debris, east of house. 

29, 30. Fragments of decorated bone appliqué ornament, for dress, etc. 

Filling of house. 

31. Decorated bronze pin, 54 in. long. 

On floor of room 2. 

32. Glass ring. 

Surface east of house, over rampart. 

33. Bead of terra-cotta. 

34. ? Pennannular brooch of bronze; broken at one side. Curle, 
pl. 

Debris east of house, south of room 2, from the pre-house levels. 

35. Pair of bronze tweezers; 2 in. long. 

Burnt layer in filling of ditch 2. 

36. Fragment of bronze sheathing, half-round; length 4? in. 

Pre-house levels, beside ditch 2, just south of house. 

37. Bronze pin with head ; length, 2? in. 

Upper filling of ditch 1 at room 1. 
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38. Fragment of graphite from metalling east of corner tower. 
39. Fragment of bronze knife ? blade, c. 34 in. long. 


Floor of room 2. 

40. Two fragments of bronze Aucissa-type fibula. 

Surface, over house. 

41. Two fragments of thin, circular bronze disc, probably a mirror, 
decorated with incised pattern round the edge. 

Gravel, north of house. 

42. Tusk of boar; length 13 in. 

Filling of room 1, south side. 

43. Blade of iron tanged knife ; length 7 in. 

Sand and burnt tiles on floor of room 2. 


44. Iron bar (? crowbar or similar instrument), slightly curved. Some- 
what resembling a pick head in shape, but having no hole for insertion of 
handle. 16} in. long by 1 in. wide by from 3 in. to } in. (at middle) 


thick. From burnt tiles and cement on floor of room 2. 


(5) Animal Remains. 


The fairly numerous animal bones were submitted to the inspection of 
Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton, who most kindly reported on them. From 
his remarks it will suffice to quote the following: ‘The bones are mostly, 
though not in all cases, clearly marked with alluvium ; have you dug into 
an old irrigation ditch or something?’ (this referring to the bones from 
the lower filling of ditch 1). ‘The bones from ditch 1, lower filling, 
are those of an old male horse. ‘The other bones include bos, sheep, 
curiously enough no pig, and a fragment of what appears to be a large 
red deer. Except for the two thigh bones (ox), and a scapula (shoulder blade 
—ditto) all are jaws.’ 
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Pressigny flints from Guernsey.—Large nodules of a peculiar honey- 
coloured flint are found in quantity over a large area near le Grand 
Pressigny, Indre-et-Loire ; and as long ago as 1865 Sir John Evans read 
a paper to this Society on the local prehistoric industry (Archaeologia, xl, 
381). Two specimens found in Guernsey have been kindly lent for 
publication (pl. xrx, 1), and the larger one is very like an illustration in 
pl. xx, no..6 of the above-mentioned paper. It is 6 in. long, plain on the 
under face except for a little dressing at the butt end, where there is a 
natural perforation: the upper face has a central rib, and for about half 
its length is chipped into a prism, ending in a sharp point. It was found 
at les Landes du Valle, Guernsey, in 1868, and it is in the Lukis 
Museum under the charge of Major Carey Curtis (see T. D. Kendrick, 
The Archaeology of the Channel Islands, 93, 38, where other local finds 
are quoted). 

The other specimen is of paler colour, with polish along the middle of 
the upper face, and near the butt on the other. There is a constriction 
near the middle, and the prism is not truly triangular in section, but a 
general resemblance to the first will be conceded. It is 4} in. long and 
was found in Mr. T. R. Bean’s garden at Northlands, Vale, Guernsey, 
in 1931, about 4 ft. below the surface and about half a mile from the 
other specimen. Both clearly belong to the late neolithic stage named 
after Robenhausen, and the Channel Islands have produced the only 
specimens found to the north of France. ‘The distribution of this easily 
recognized material has been closely studied, and reference may be made 
to papers by M. J. de Saint-Venant (L’ Anthropologie, xii, 1901, 550) and 
the late M. Adrien de Mortillet (L’ Homme préhistorique, 1907, 74). A 
catalogue of the Pressigny museum has also been published, and was 
noticed in Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, 1930, 84. In 
addition to the references given by Déchelette (AZanuel, i, 161), there is 
much about the industry in Dr. Louis Dubreuil-Chambardel’s La Touraine 
préhistorique, p. 79, and several papers in the Tours volume of the Congrés 
préhistorique de France, 1910, with a bibliography on p. 234; Dr. Baudouin 
contributed a second paper to the Lons-/e-Saunier volume (1913), p. 226, 
with a distribution map for the Vendée (p. 243). There is no record of 
any such discovery in England. 


An implement from Warren Hill.—The size of flint implements is a 
secondary consideration, but it is worth recording that the collection 
formed by the late Mr. Charles E. Brown of Mildenhall has been acquired 
for the Field Museum of Natural History, by Mr. Henry Field of Chicago, 
who has presented casts of the largest specimen to the British Museum and 
other institutions in England (pl. xrx, 2). It is an ovate 10:2 in. long and 
5*2 in. wide, with bold flaking, especially on the yellow face which has 
rather an unfinished appearance when compared with the other, which is 
patinated in shades of brown. At the broader end there is a platform half its 
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2. Implement from Warren Hill 
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width ; the point is carefully thinned and one side is a straight edge, the 
other being irregular. The condition is slightly rolled, and in spite of 
the coarse workmanship the date is probably St. Acheul, like the majority 
of implements from the gravels of Warren Hill, which lies between Ick- 
lingham and Mildenhall in north-west Suffolk. This is by no means the 
largest implement on record from England, but is much above the average, 
and is an outstanding example of differential patination, which Dr. Sturge 
maintained was effected before the implement became involved in the 
gravel. ‘The geology of the site is by no means clear, but the large 
quantity of ovate implements discovered make the main industry quite 
evident, and there are indications of an earlier phase (Chelles) at the base, 
and of Le Moustier in the uppermost level. For further details and 
illustrations of nineteen other specimens from the site, see The Sturge 
Collection (British Museum), 1931, p. 20. 


An armlet from Macedonia.—In 1917 a British soldier found, at the 
base of a hill that had been denuded by military traffic near the mouth of 


Armlet from Macedonia (3) 


the Struma, the bronze armlet here illustrated, which has been acquired 
by the British Museum. It weighs just under 6 oz. av. and is 3-4 in. in 
diameter: the section is rectangular and the inner surface plain. The 
ornamentation is clear from the drawing and is composed of lines and dots 
engraved rather deeply. On internal evidence it may be assigned to the 
Hallstatt period, though exact parallels are hard to find. A series with 
rectangular section and overlapping ends was excavated by Mr. Casson at 
Chauchitsa, thirty-eight miles north of Salonika, some being associated in 
graves with the ‘spectacle’ brooch, Hallstatt type, which has been found 
in quantity at Sparta; and Mr. Casson quotes similar armlets from 
Olympia, Dodona, Delphi, and Sparta (Annual of British School at Athens, 
xxiv, 16, fig. 11, b, and see p. 12; Antig. Fourn. i, 210). 
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Early Bronze Age celts.—T wo recent finds in the south-west of England 
strengthen the suspicion that the flat celt, whether of copper or bronze, 
was imported from Ireland, where the type occurs in abundance. The 
specimen illustrated in the second volume of this Fournal, p. 96, was found 
with two gold crescents evidently of Irish origin; and Mr. H.O’N. Hencken 


Early Bronze Age celts 


is about to publish in Cornwall and Scilly three flat celts found together 
at Trenovissick in St. Blazey parish, not far from St. Austell Bay. “These 
have incised geometrical patterns in the Irish manner, but the two recent 
discoveries are quite plain and made of copper. The first of these was 
communicated by Rev. H. Parsons through Mr. W. See, and was found 
at Ipplepen, Devon (five miles inland from Torquay), about 2 ft. down 
on the shale. It is 5-2 in. long with a maximum breadth of 2:9 in., the 
butt end being thinned out like a second cutting-edge. It is covered with 
pale green patina and the surface is rough, whether trans:erred from the 
mould or produced by subsequent decay. The second is larger and more 
developed, the cutting-edge being twice the width of the middle. The 
butt is again sharp, but there is a slight ‘ watershed’ on one face, the 
rudiments of a transverse ridge. The patina is a darker green and the sur- 
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face smooth, with tool marks all over it, but not in a pattern. It was 
found lying on the surface of Hazeldown, Stockbridge, Hants, and is kindly 
lent for publication by Miss Winifred Beddington. ‘There are several 
plates of copper celts from Ireland in ‘fournal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xxxi (1901), 265, and the type may have been in local use for 
centuries ; but it is approximately dated by the crescents in England, and 
the latter type is known to have been widely distributed in north-west 
Europe. Overseas trade was evidently in full swing at the dawn of the 
Bronze Age, and Ireland was an active participant. 

In 1912 our Fellow Mr. Crawford mapped the distribution of flat 
celts in the British Isles, adding an inventory of the implements and stone 
moulds for making them, as well as the sources of tin and copper 
(Geographical ‘fournal, xl, pp. 186, 197, 307); and Mr. Armstrong’s 
map of flat celts in Ireland was published three years later in our 
Proceedings, xxvii, 255. 


Roman Villa in Cornwall.—Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil sends the follow- 
ing note :—Early this year at Magor Farm, Camborne, Cornwall, the 
plough turned up a portion of what, upon examination, proved to be a 
tessellated floor, almost certainly Roman. 

The importance of the discovery lay in the fact that hitherto no Roman 
structure had been recorded from Cornwall. Arrangements were, there- 
fore, made by a special committee under the auspices of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, and with the co-operation of the Federation of Old 
Cornwall Societies, to excavate the site after harvest. 

Four weeks’ work disclosed a small winged-corridor villa, about 106 ft. 
long with wings projecting no more than 16 ft., and the main building 
one room in depth. 

The tessellated floor of which a portion was ploughed up proved to be 
the only one of its kind now existing in the villa, although it is possible 
that others existed in the north wing which has been almost entirely 
destroyed in comparatively recent times. It formed the verandah of the 
house facing westwards down the valley of the Red River and showed 
that considerable care had been exercised on its construction, but no 
efforts made to form a pattern. The tesserae average one inch square 
in size, except in the case of a larger and coarser repair at one end, and 
are of quartz porphyry, locally called elvan. 

The walls of the house, as originally built, are of local slate, twenty to 
twenty-four inches in width, and, in most cases are thickly coated with 
plaster painted either with plain colours in bands or with decorative designs 
including a leaf and tulip pattern. The roof, the debris of which filled 
most of the rooms, was of extremely heavy slate, suggesting that some, at 
least, of the walls must have been carried up in masonry to the full height 
required, even if others were mainly of wood and plaster. 

In the front room of the south wing two successive floors indicate a 
slight remodelling of the house, but a larger rebuilding occurred when 
two gaps were made in the side wall of the villa, sandstone jambs inserted 
at their sides, and three additional rooms built with granite walls. “The 
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largest of these rooms received a floor of ‘opus signinum ’ which con- 
trasts strongly with the earlier floors consisting of rammed plaster on 
quartz blocks. 

Other structural points of interest are the altered style of foundation 
from broad and shallow to narrow and deep according to the deepening 
of the sub-soil up-hill, and an open rain-water drain leading away from 
the foot of the verandah wall and gradually deteriorating into a soak-away. 

Finds, particularly from stratified deposits were, unfortunately, few 
and consist mainly of plaster fragments. No ‘ Samian’ fragments or 
mortaria were found. Fragments of other wares are of types which can- 
not be dated exactly, but whilst only one can possibly be earlier than 
¢. A.D. 150, none need be dated in the fourth century. The only brooch 
is of the second half of the second century a.p. 

The twenty-two coins found include thirteen denarii (the latest dated 
A.D. 235), the remains of a hoard from a wall recess specially con- 
structed in an inner room. ‘The other coins are all Antoniniani dated 
A.D. 258-73, and came from the surface of floors or among the roof- 
debris and from a thick burnt layer on the floor of the largest room in 
the house. These, although of better quality than many of their kind, 
are considered to have belonged not to the rightful owner of the house 
but to squatters, who used a portion of it after his departure. 

Thus although it was not possible to date the villa with certainty, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was built in the second half of the 
second century, probably nearer the end than beginning of that period, 
was subsequently remodelled and enlarged, and abandoned less than a 
century after its construction. Later a few squatters appeared and 
sheltered in one room when the rest of the house had already fallen 
partially into ruin, but final abandonment must have taken place before 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

There was no evidence of any connexion with mining, nor is it at all 
clear what inducement there was for a Roman, official or retired, to 
settle at this spot. Yet clearly the owner of this villa was versed in 
Roman ways ; he was not a native chieftain of the ordinary sort. The 
whole lay-out of the house is Roman, the appointments are Roman, but 
unless it was in another building, not discovered, there does not seem to 
have been a bath system. ‘There were no proper drains and the scarcity 
of pottery is peculiar. 

It is, therefore, suggested that this was the house of a native who had, 
perhaps at an early age, travelled east and acquainted himself with the 
Roman manner of living. Upon his retirement he returned to his home 
and built himself a house, perhaps only a summer house. It would, 
naturally, be in the style to which he had grown accustomed, but he 
would not necessarily trouble to copy the type in all its small details, nor 
would he feel bound to import all the luxuries which we are accustomed 
to find on villa-sites. 

He or his successors appear to have abandoned the villa, perhaps 
through fear of Irish raiders, after it had served their needs only a short 
time, but it does not seem to have been burned. 


NOTES 


Medieval Spoon from Pevensey Castle.—Mr. R. S. Simms communicates 
the following :—During the past few years the repair and excavation of 
Pevensey Castle have been 
carried out by H.M. Office 
of Works, in the course of 
which there have been a great 
many finds of interest, the 
most notable of these being 
a silver spoon probably dating 
from the second half of the 
twelfth century. 

This spoon, which was 
found in the pit under the 
stairs at the entrance to the 
Keep, is complete except for 
a portion of the bowl. The 
whole spoon is 21-6 cm. or 
8-5 in. long; the bowl is 
4 cm. or 1°6 in. wide, 7°9 
cm. or 3°1 in. long, and 1 cm. 
or 0-4 in. deep. The handle 
is 13°7cm. or 5*4 in. long, 
and its greatest width 1-1 cm. 
or 0°45 in. 

The spoon was made in 
two pieces, the handle being 
of pure silver, gilt in parts; 
the bowl, of a silver and 
copper alloy, being joined on 
to the handle. ‘The bowl is 
shallow and pointed oval in 
shape; there are the remains 
of decoration on it consisting 
of a gilt band round the edge 
with an exterior line of bead- 
ing. At the junction with 
the handle there is an ani- 
mal’s head with eyes and the 
appearance of a large open 
mouth, with beading down 
the centre of the head. Joined 
on to this is the central por- 
tion which is flat and wide, 
made by hammering out the 
silver from its original cir- 
cular section. ‘This is ornamented with a very delicate scroll pattern 

' of spirals terminating in leaves surrounded by beading; the pattern is 
of pure silver, the spirals being filled with niello so as to show up the 


Spoon from Pevensey Castle (3) 
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pattern more clearly, but the beading is gilt like the rest of the handle. 
This pattern is terminated by a square on which is a formal rectangular 
pattern presumably a flower. At this point the type of decoration 
changes, becoming a twisted cord with beading and a circular section ; 
the terminal being the head of a species of rodent. The decoration has 
a strong Anglo-Saxon feeling, but from the position in which the spoon 
was found it must be Norman; also it strongly resembles in type the 
spoons found at Iona (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. lvili, 102), Taunton Castle 
(Antiq. Fourn., x, 157), and the Coronation Spoon. 


Bronze objects from south-east Essex.—Mrr. William Pollitt, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following :—A smail Bronze Age hoard, found at Shoebury 
in 1930, has been added to the Southend-on-Sea Museum (pl. xx, 2). 
It consists of two socketed celts; a spearhead; an unidentified and 
incomplete object which may be part of a harness fitting ; two pieces of 
bronze; and a winged adze of a type rare in England (pl. xx, 1). The 
adze, which is without loop, is similar in form to one from the Valley of 
the Rhine, found near Bonn, which is figured in Evans’s Ancient Bronze 
Implements (1881), p. 85, fig. 72. 

Implements of Swiss Lake type have been previously recorded from the 
north bank of the Thames estuary. Several Bronze Age hoards have 
come to light in the Southend district, but only one winged adze has been 
found. ‘This also was in a hoard from Shoebury, now in the British 
Museum, of which an account was published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, xiv, pp. 174-9; an illustration of the adze, which 
has a loop, is given with the description. 


International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences.—To 
meet the wishes of continental prehistorians the date of this Congress has 
been changed from 25th—3oth July to 1st-6th August 1932 and the 
excursions to prehistoric sites will begin on the latter date and continue 
into the following week. All particulars can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, London, W. 1. The subscription to the Congress has been fixed 
at £1 sterling. 


The Colchester excavations—Mr. Christopher Hawkes sends the fol- 
lowing account of last season’s work :—The Colchester Excavation Com- 
mittee’s second season this year lasted from 24 August to 3 October. Last 
year and this spring it had been established that a pre-Roman native settle- 
ment of great size and importance stretched all along the foot of the low 
hill which rises southward of the river Colne on the west of the modern 
town. Casual finds had previously been made on the hill itself, and it was 
expected that this would prove on excavation to have been the effective 
centre of native habitation. This may yet be found true of its summit, 
but it has now been revealed that a large part of its northern slope was 
almost untouched by British settlement, and was chosen as a camping- 
ground by the Roman Expeditionary Force on the fall of the native capital 
A.D. 43. The great defensive ditch of the camp, some 35 ft. wide and 
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11 ft. deep, was excavated along a substantial portion of its eastern stretch, 
and proved to have been deliberately filled in, in two stages, within a 
short time of its original excavation. Inside the line of the rampart 
corresponding to it lay a wide belt covered with hearths, middens, and deep 
rubbish-pits, foreshadowing the cooking areas backing on to the ramparts 
of later legionary fortresses. Inside this again were timber-framed wattle- 
and-daub barracks, the prototypes of the familiar elongated L-shaped 
buildings of later forts, of a size each to hold one century, with the cen- 
turion’s quarters at the end. These buildings are represented by the post- 
holes that held their uprights, and by the narrow slots dug in the natural 
sand as bedding for the foot of the wattle-and-daub walls. Flanking the 
most fully excavated building was a metalled road with a ditch or kennel 
along it. 

The alignment of buildings and road runs obliquely to the defensive 
ditch, and the camp cannot have been rectangular. Its full extent is a 
matter of conjecture, but the season closed with the location of its western 
gate, a complicated structure which will be fully excavated next year. The 
internal buildings seem to have continued in use after the levelling of the 
defences, and their life thus overlapped that of the adjoining Roman 
colony, for the terminal date of their occupation must be as late as the 
60’s of the first century a.D., as is clearly shown by the series of decorated 
Terra Sigillata, which has all been examined by Dr. T. Davies Pryce, 
F.S.A. The large series of brooches agrees with this conclusion, and with 
such definite evidence from these two quarters a particularly valuable light 
is thrown on the great quantities of coarse pottery, which furnish ‘us for 
the first time with a really great corpus of Claudian and Claudian-Neronian 
forms unmixed with later products. With regard to the earlier wares, a 
clear distinction between civil and military occupation-material is afforded 
by the relation of certain important deposits. The camp was evidently 
surrounded by native canabae, and one of these huts, resembling those 
of the original native settlement excavated in 1930, was discovered over- 
lying the filling of a small regular ditch running parallel to and west of 
the main camp ditch, which contains Claudian material and seems to be 
that of the initial ‘ marching-camp’ of the army, preceding its semi-per- 
manent winter-quarters. The hut is thus plainly post-Conquest, but 
almost the whole of its contents were pre-Claudian in character, including, 
along with much purely native ware, an Arretine platter with the stamp 
XANTI, and the fine early example of the South Gaulish sigillata form 29, 
here illustrated (pl. xx1, 1). An iron latch-lifter or ‘ Celtic key’ was 
also found here. Huts of similar character also appear over the filling of 
the main camp ditch, and here too the proportion of native to Claudian 
Roman wares is higher than in the camp itself. The material from the 
latter is, broadly speaking, analogous to the earliest groups at Richborough, 
though imported ‘ Belgic’ ware and early wall-sided mortaria seem to be 
commoner. The most fully analogous series is that of the first occupation 
at Hofheim (a.p. 40-51): though, as explained above, the Colchester 
series is longer, the occupation seems to have diminished in intensity after 
the founding of the Roman Colonia Victrix about a.p. 50. The coin- 
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series reinforces this point : out of fifty-five coins identified by Mr. Harold 
Mattingly, fifty are of issues up to and including Claudius ; Nero is un- 
represented, and the remaining five are strays ranging from Vespasian to 
Crispus. British coins were common everywhere, and all those identified 
by Dr. G. C. Brooke are of Cunobelin. A fine bronze patera from the 
camp, signed by the first-century Italian manufacturer P CIPI POLYBI, 
is here illustrated (pl. xx1, 2). 

The camp buildings were evidently used as a base for the building of 
the colony during the dozen years or so following its foundation: seg- 
mental tiles and a piece of a peculiar ornamental terra-cotta plaque 
occurred exactly corresponding to specimens recently found by Mr. M. R. 
Hull in excavations among the earliest Forum buildings of Roman Col- 
chester. Whether the occupation ended with the rebellion of Boudicca is 
at present a doubtful point, on which more light may be expected later 
on. Perhaps the most important outstanding question is the relation of 
the camp to a possible earlier native citadel. Outside the western gate, 
remains of a timber defensive system appear, which are either outworks 
to the gate, of most peculiar type, or else belong to native fortifications 
which may be awaiting excavation on the adjoining ground higher up the 
hill. At any rate, the sequence here of native city, Roman camps, and 
Roman colony, side by side and each unmistakably distinct, is affording a 
chain of evidence for the story of Romanization without parallel in this 
country. No part of the site is now threatened with immediate road- 
building, and the Excavation Committee is likely to have secured a 
reasonably long start over the pioneers of future ‘development’. 

With Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., as consultative director, the present 
writer was in charge of the work, assisted by Mr. R. W. Hutchinson, 
F.S.A.; volunteer assistants, mainly from the Universities, shouldered a 
notable burden of work, and paid workmen up to a maximum number of 
thirty-nine were employed. Mr. M. R. Hull and the staff of the Colchester 
and Essex Museum were in constant co-operation, Mr. H. W. Poulter in 
particular undertaking the photographic and much of the survey work. 
The results of the season were laid before this Society on 10 December. 
It may be hoped that the series of annual campaigns now begun will be 
prolonged as befits the importance of the site: good hope of this is indeed 
afforded by the valuable financial aid which has hitherto been received in 
response to the Committee’s appeals from so many quarters, and not least 
from this Society and many of its Fellows. 


Reviews 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Herefordshire. Vol. 1. South- 
West. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England. 
10} x 8}. Pp. xlvi+294. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 1931. 30s. 

This is the fourteenth volume issued by the Royal Commission on the 
Historical Monuments of England. It takes in the south-west portions of 
the county, including the capital city of Hereford. The rest of the county 
will be covered by two succeeding volumes—one describing the eastern 
and the other the northern parts of Herefordshire. 

The very high standard of the previous reports has been fully main- 
tained in the volume under review, and certain further technical improve- 
ments have been made. The ‘Garamond type’ has been adopted, and 
the margin of the printed pages has been made more spacious. Especial 
praise must be given to the plans, which are human, understandable, and 
even gay. There was a time, not so long ago, when plans were presented 
as a sort of mystery which it would be almost unseemly that a layman 
should unravel. In this volume the three pages of plans of mottes and 
other minor earthworks, all to the same scale, are drawn with a precision 
and directness which make them a pleasure to look at. In the same way 
the plans of the churches in the pages of the detailed inventory, with their 
cross-hatchings for the different periods of building, are clear and easy to 
read. Take such a church as Garway, which belonged to the Knights of 
the Temple, and whose twelfth-century circular nave was destroyed rather 
more than a hundred years later. The dotted lines of the earlier nave 
explain the retention of the original chancel arch, and give a reason for 
the position of the early thirteenth-century detached campanile—built 
before the destruction of the original circular nave. This tower is askew 
with the present oblong nave, but it was in alignment with the earlier 
round building. 

The most elaborate and the most beautiful of all the plans in this book 
is that of Hereford Cathedral, which is folded in a pocket in the back 
cover of the volume. Unsigned, and probably the result of team-work, it 
is a worthy successor to those plans of abbeys, coloured in the successive 
tints of the rainbow in order to show the successive building periods, 
which Sir William Hope and Sir Harold Brakspear began and carried 
so far towards perfection. 

Hereford Cathedral, with its college of vicars choral and its bishop’s 
palace, offers an exceptionally bewildering group of buildings, dating from 
shortly after the Conquest to shortly before the Reformation. Yet this 
coloured plan renders its history clear. Inthe middle of the picture is the 
shaded plan of William de Losinga’s singular two-storied church, dating 
from the last quarter of the eleventh century, but destroyed by a philistine 
bishop of Hereford in the eighteenth century. Before its destruction plans 
were made of it for the Society of Antiquaries, which are made use of 
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here. The cathedral church itself was built in the first half of the twelfth 
century. In the absence of very definite evidence the authors of the plans 
have refrained from indicating the supposed apsidal ends of the original 
presbytery. When the eastern transept and the Lady Chapel were built 
some years later, the traces of any such apses were destroyed. There is, 
however, a plan in the text of the early twelfth-century east end which 
shows the apses with a dotted line, though its main purpose is to indicate 
the position of the unique pair of eastern towers of the north and south 
aisles of the presbytery. The ten-sided chapter-house is only a ghost on 
the plan, since it too was pulled down in the eighteenth century. Bishop 
Bisse mercifully refrained in 1713 from dealing outa similar fate to the late 
twelfth-century hall of the bishop’s palace. Modern work, however, con- 
ceals—though the plan reveals—the chief features of one of the earliest 
timber-halls now surviving in England. The plan of the palace is balanced 
by that of the scarlet-coloured late fifteenth-century college of the vicars 
choral. The fourteen pages of text, with fifteen full-page illustrations of 
the cathedral, supplement and amplify the information so artistically and 
clearly conveyed by the great coloured plan. Taking plan, text, and illus- 
trations together, it is difficult to imagine that a more concise and satis- 
factory record of an English cathedral can ever be made. 

Such outstanding monuments as Goodrich Castle, Abbeydore, Kilpeck 
and Morcas churches are included in this area, and they are well described 
and illustrated here. There is a good plan of the late seventeenth-century 
Holme Lacy House, in which the pattern of the elaborate plaster ceilings 
of the reception rooms is cleverly indicated. 

The work of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments ranks 
in national importance with the Dictionary of National Biography and the 
Oxford Dictionary. It is scrupulously edited by the leading authorities 
on earthworks, Roman remains, and ecclesiastical and secular monuments. 
Throughout the sense of proportion is maintained, and the just amount 
of space is given to each monument in accordance with its historical and 
aesthetic importance. Yet, with all this weight of learning and research, 
there is no dull page in the book. Illustrations, plans, and letterpress are 
skilfully arranged and combined so as to make the reader visualize clearly 
and concisely the objects described and recorded. S. D. Kirson. 


The Danube in Prehistory. By V. Gorpon 10} x 6}. Pp. xx 
+479. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1930. 42s. 

Amongst the occupants of University chairs the Abercromby Professor 
of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of Edinburgh can certainly 
claim to have first-hand knowledge of the important belt of territory which 
is indicated by the title of this book. Professor Childe has travelled exten- 
sively in all the countries which belong to the Danubian corridor, and he 
has also studied museums and sites in countries which do not belong to it, 
but whose cultural affinities are likely to throw light on the problem to 
which the book is devoted. The overwhelming wealth in prehistoric finds 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, to mention only some of the more 
important districts, has prevented most local prehistorians from attempting 
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that bold synopsis which is the only means of systematizing—be it only 
temporarily and subject to revision—an enormous material whose com- 
plexity and ever-increasing amount rendered such a survey imperative. In 
spite of many decades of painstaking work by German, Czech, Hungarian, 
and other prehistorians in classifying the objects and bringing them into 
proper mutual inter-relationship—a work whose fundamental necessity is 
borne out and most gratefully acknowledged by Professor Childe’s frequent 
allusions to the ‘pioneers’—it is only quite recently that the conclusions 
can be tentatively drawn covering the wide-flung area of the Danubian 
‘highway’ of European prehistory, and elucidating so many important 
periods of its eventful past. Professor Stocky in Prague, Dr. Tompa in 
Budapest, and Professor Menghin in his Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit 
have dealt with parts of the Danubian belt, or have written general books 
in which the Danubian material stands out pre-eminently. Professor 
Childe approaches the problem from yet another standpoint: he starts with 
the well-founded conviction that it was by the Danube valley that the 
near East began to influence Europe from the very moment at which 
higher civilization and sedentary life became established. The Danube 
was the way by which the interior of Europe was civilized, and the 
migrants who made their way upstream to the heart of Europe found 
it easy to continue their migration in essentially the same direction. By 
crossing the upper German lands they could enter another highly impor- 
tant river system, the Rhine, and could thereby extend their sway right 
across Europe. Itis the backbone of the European New Stone Age which 
is indicated by these two rivers, and no clear conception of the cultural 
structure of prehistoric and protohistoric Europe can be obtained if this 
standpoint is lost sight of. But the story Professor Childe has to tell does 
not end here. He rightly maintains that the other current, the Atlantic 
civilization, as we may call it for our present purpose, was of equal im- 
portance though widely different in contents and results. As the Danube- 
Rhine corridor opened the north and west of Europe for trans-continental 
influences from Neolithic and Bronze Age Mesopotamia and Anatolia, not 
to speak of further ramifications, so the Mediterraneo-Atlantic current 
resulted in colonial civilizations but of a somewhat different nature. 

Both meet in the north-west of Europe, and although it may sound a 
commonplace it must be insisted upon that prehistoric Britain cannot be 
understood and put in her proper place in prehistoric research without an 
understanding of this geographical premise and of its cultural meaning. 
Professor Childe’s aim is to contribute towards the solution of this problem, 
and it is only due to his masterful grasping and marshalling of an enormous 
amount of monumental and literary evidence, if we express here the view 
that he has succeeded in establishing a reliable framework of lasting value, 
even if future research should prove the fallacy of some of his individual 
attributions and conclusions. 

The British chapter in Professor Childe’s book is, so to speak, the 
application of his standpoint to the problem which lies nearer home. 
Welcome as it undoubtedly is, especially for continental readers who know 
as a rule very little of the British material, it is the more to the credit of 
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modern English archaeology that British as well as continental scholars 
will for a considerable time to come consult Professor Childe’s book if 
they also want a synopsis of continental problems and of the results obtained. 
One special merit of the book is the splendid marshalling of previous 
literature, thus enabling those with no adequate knowledge of foreign 
languages to deal with the material available for future research. A very 
full scheme of typological references, by which the leading types of each 
period and sub-period are handled, makes for a clear understanding; and 
even those with a good knowledge, e.g. of the difficulties of systematizing 
and classifying South Hungarian finds and of the finds and sites themselves, 
will appreciate how well the author knows both the material and the 
problems, and how clearly he puts them in their proper place among 
others of like nature in a very wide region 

What, following Childe’s own definition of the main issue, has been 
said here of Britain and of her position as influenced by the two main 
currents defining neolithic and aeneolithic Europe, holds good for a very 
large territory, viz. for the whole north-west of the European mainland. 
The complexity of the Rhenish neolithic civilizations, which has baffled 
so many workers, is nothing but the outcome of such interaction. To 
have traced back also the later differences to similar reasons is one of the 
merits of the book. But it will stand as the best book so far written on 
the prehistory of Balkanic and sub-Balkanic Europe with its ‘ hinterland’, 
which in this case is tantamount to practically the whole continent. It 
is the difference in approach which makes this book such a valuable 
corollary to other good books concerned with the area in question. 
Typology and find-distribution are only a means to attain an end, viz. 
to elucidate from the standpoint of the human geography and history of 
the Early East the influence of such factors on the shaping of Europe’s 
oldest real civilizations. A. Manr. 


The Zimbabwe Culture: Ruins and Reactions. By G. Caton-THompson. 
10x 6}. Pp. xxiv+299. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1931. 
255. 

The ruined cities and fortified kopjes of Southern Rhodesia have been 
since their discovery by the pioneers of last century a continual stimulus 
to the fertile imaginations and to the wanton spades of amateur ‘ experts’ 
and enthusiastic gold-diggers. Zimbabwe itself, with its fantastic and 
mysterious buildings, its ‘ Elliptical Temple ’ and impressive ‘ Acropolis’, 
has naturally been the focus of their efforts, and its construction has been 
attributed by one or another to Sumerians, Egyptians, Sabaeans, Phoeni- 
cians, and even to the gold-miners of King Solomon himself. Its date 
and its builders have been in fact largely matters of personal taste." 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has made two 
attempts to throw the cold light—and the cold water—of scientific 


* Miss Caton-Thompson has shown admirable skill in her footnotes in separa- 
ting the wheat from the chaff in the accounts of earlier workers. Her use of 
Bent’s Ruined Cities of Mashonaland and of Hall’s Great Zimbabwe and Pre- 
historic Rhodesia is masterly. 
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archaeology on these perfervid speculations. Its first investigator, Dr. 
Randall Maclver, announced in 1906 the conclusions of his work of the 
previous year in the title of his book, Mediaeval Rhodesia, and now we 
have the full report of the second. It need hardly be said that Miss 
Caton-Thompson, though qualifying in some respects Maclver’s dating 
for the beginning of the culture, has fully borne out his main conclusions. 
Zimbabwe cannot be earlier, and may well be later, than the eighth 
century A. D.: and its builders were with some certainty Bantu. 

That is the upshot of this admirable book. But its great merit lies in 
the presentation of the evidence which led to this result. Miss Caton- 
Thompson takes the reader very fully into her confidence. She puts her 
cards on the table with a candour which makes her logic irresistible and 
a quiet humour which keeps the detailed descriptions thoroughly readable. 

As she points out at the start (p. 2) :— 

The real difficulty hitherto about the Zimbabwe dating evidence 
seemed .. . that a dated object found within a ruin... even at a 
level lower than the foundation courses of the containing walls, but 
not vertically beneath an original foundation or otherwise sealed 
position is not necessarily conclusive evidence . . . of contemporaneity. 
. And it did not in fact seem to be possible .. to lay one’s hand 
on any single exotic product of known date from a sealed position. 

Owing to the indiscriminate ‘ fossicking’ of previous explorers such 
sealed positions are no longer easy to come by at Zimbabwe, and she 
deserves great credit for her judgement in the choice of sites. And fortu- 
nately the undisturbed granite-cement floors of the Maund Ruins, the 
bed-rock midden deposits of the Acropolis—in one case under a slab floor 
and seventeen feet of later infilling—and a daring tunnel under the 
foundations of the famous Conical Tower itself, produced objects which 
make her conclusions logically unassailable. Ample evidence from 
the finds at all levels, from the structural peculiarities of the buildings, 
from native memory and folk-lore, and from the customs of modern stone- 
building tribes such as the BaVenda—on whom Mr. Stayt contributes 
a most interesting Appendix—shows the unmistakable connexion of the 
Zimbabwe Culture with the Bantu mentality of to-day. 

This connexion unfortunately is not likely to meet with acceptance 
everywhere in South Africa. To an extent which is almost inconceivable 
in Europe the identity of the Zimbabwe-builders has become a political 
question. ‘The reputation of the white man seems somehow to be at 
stake, and Phoenicians and Sumerians, if nothing whiter can be found, 
are at least white enough to beat the Bantu. The most solemn nonsense 
is habitually talked by otherwise sensible people whenever it is suggested 
that Zimbabwe may have been the work of negroes. But, if any one 
can convince them, if indeed they are worth convincing, Miss Caton- 
Thompson, with her shrewd and illuminating commonsense should succeed. 

Other illusions go the way of the Sabaeans. It is refreshing, and ob- 
viously true, to read that (p. 119) : 

the function of the Elliptical Building is . . . without doubt that of 
the kraal of a paramount chief, 
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or that (p. 190): 
there seems no tangible warrant whatsoever for the view that 
Zimbabwe was a distributing centre for the gold trade. 

The relation of the ruins to the mineral belts and ancient mines of 
Southern Rhodesia is indeed wisely left for the present a very open 
question (p. 12): 

Until Southern Rhodesia is accurately mapped, it seems useless to 
expend labour in producing a distribution map founded on data one 
half of which is subject to drastic revision. 


But it is worth noting that objects of gold have been found with few 
exceptions only in superficial deposits in the ruins, and, remembering the 
havoc he has wrought, we are glad to learn that (p. 191) : 

The proverbial pioneer with his immense bag of gold beads must be 


classed with the proverbial fisherman with his immense bag of silver 
fishes. 


The photographs, mainly the work of Miss Kenyon, and the drawings, 
plans, and sections, produced by Miss Norie, whose detailed sketches have 
caught the ‘ feel’ of Zimbabwe masonry to perfection, are alike excellent. 
The index and the inventory are full and accurate. “The book has been 
produced with all the care which we expect from the Clarendon Press 
and we have noticed only a few trifling misprints. 

Finally, this is a work which should be compulsory reading for all 
students of scientific method in archaeology. And not only for students. 
Many of our best masters of the art of excavation cannot present their 
material in clear, let alone palatable form. Miss Caton-Thompson has 
done a first-class piece of archaeological work and she has written a first- 
class book about it. The learned world is in her debt on both counts. 

J. N. L. Myrgs. 


Waters of Arun. By the late A. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A. 82x 54. 
Pp. xiv+170. London: Methuen, 1930. 7s. 6d. 

The High Stream of Arundel. Edited by Joseph Fowler, M.A. 10 x 7}. 
Pp. 71. Littlehampton : printed for the Littlehampton Nature and 
Archaeology Circle, and sold at the Museum. 5s. 


It is not often that one small English river is the subject of two books 
in one twelvemonth. ‘This honour has befallen the Sussex Arun, and 
readers of these books will admit that the subject is a worthy one. Their 
publication is due to the fact that Sussex takes its topographical archaeo- 
logy very seriously, so that in addition to the county Archaeological 
Society there is a handful of flourishing local societies whose vigour is 
attested by periodical publications, excavations, and field-work. Each of 
these books is published by, or at the instigation of, one of these local 
societies—the High Stream by that of Littlehampton, and the Waters of 
Arun by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club; the latter as 
a memorial to the author, who was for many years one of its most highly 
esteemed members, and who died on the same day as his wife, just after 
the completion of the manuscript. 
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Many a time has the reviewer studied with Allcroft the numerous pre- 
historic and Roman tracks that are found in Arundel Park on the west 
side of the Arun. But with characteristic common sense Allcroft went 
further and argued that if an ancient road ran down toa river it presumably 
crossed that river, probably by means of a ford. Accordingly he per- 
suaded a local scout-master to bathe at the point opposite the road, and 
thereby ascertained the existence of a bar across the river-bed. But at the 
present day the river is tidal, the current strong, and the bar covered by 
three feet of water even at low tide. Clearly fording would be impossible 
now. 

Allcroft never would take anything for granted, but must needs ferret 
out the reasons for everything. Has the water-level risen, and if so, why ? 
Why does the ‘literary tradition’ say that Arun is a failing stream? 
This was a detective problem after his own heart, and he set to work to 
solve it by gathering those little scraps of information from every con- 
ceivable source which might throw any light on the question. The result 
is a masterpiece because it is one of those rare combinations of documentary 
study with sound field-work, and this was one of the author’s strongest 
points. He traces minutely the history of the various manors on the 
river’s banks, of their size, and of those who held them, drawing there- 
from sound inferences regarding the state of the river at different periods. 
Weirs, mills, and fisheries all have their evidence to give, from Domesday 
to Izaak Walton. ‘The bridges, fords, and roads of approach to Arundel 
are discussed, and the siege-castles built by Henry I when besieging 
Robert de Belléme are located and described, as are also the medieval 
port of Arundel and the long-lost manor of Nonneminstre. The sum of 
the whole matter is that in Roman times fording was easily possible at the 
point in question because the tides did not reach nearly so far, and this 
in turn is due to the river having lost many miles of its seaward course 
owing to coast-erosion, notably the engulfment of the original island of 
Selsey described by Bede. 

Another of the author’s strong points is the happy combination of an 
easy and lucid descriptive style with real poetic charm, free from all trace 
of pedantry on the one hand, or of stodginess on the other. “The Fore- 
word is a literary gem in which his quaint and whimsical humour is 
characteristically blended with poetry. Therein he teases the Nymph of 
Arun, for whereas ‘ there have been brass-browed stalwarts of the male 
persuasion who could for a month or two hoax the collective unwisdom 
of here and there a learned Society, the Minx has for whole centuries 
hoaxed the universal world’. Another dig at the ‘ literary tradition ’ ! 
His charm of style is seen in his happy choice of words and phrases— 
‘a clean and quiet inland stream, slipping equably down amongst its 
meadows... to which comes not the daily upset of the unquiet sea’. With 
this is to be contrasted the tidal estuary—‘a shifting waterway sagging 
unsteadily about amid a waste of mud’ (p. 15). 

If the author is whimsical he is also frank. ‘It would seem that the 
traditional view of the matter stands in need of revision, and that certain 
honest folk, the writer not excepted, must be prepared to devour some of 
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their own past utterances. It is proverbially a disagreeable procedure, 
though why it should be less agreeable to eat one’s own words than to 
swallow those of others doth not appear ; and if the present scribe had 
not erstwhile been too complaisant about bolting the utterances of others 
he would not now feel called upon to eat his own’ (p. 9 

A few misprints need correction. The date of Yeakell and Gardner’s 
map reproduced facing p. 76, should read 61778” instead of * 1788’. 
On p. 88, last line, the following words should be inserted after ‘ Thames 
valley ’,—*‘ but also because it led to the Port of Arundel’. This acci- 
dental omission makes nonsense of the sentence as it stands. On 
p- 121, line 7, for ‘last’ read ‘lost’. A few other errors are un- 
important. 

The book is well illustrated. It contains a good portrait of the author, 
several other photographs, and 21 maps, clearly drawn, and placed in 
their proper positions in the text. ‘There is also an ‘In Memoriam’ 
notice of the author, a list of his archaeological publications, and at the 
end of the volume some pages of notes on the natural history of the 
Watershed of the Arun, consisting of lists of birds, plants, fungi, and 
lepidoptera, compiled by appropriate experts. The whole makes a volume 
which should be a model for other local Societies to copy. In many 
respects it is far from being of ‘ merely local interest’. j 

The High Stream of Arundel is a book of an entirely different character. 
The sub-title is perhaps its best description—‘ The Heads and Risings 
thereof; the sundry Kinds of Fishes therein in their several Haunts ; the 
Fishermen, and their Care and Service in preserving the Fish in roading 
Time; the Swans and Eyries, and other Fowl in Their several Limits ; 
the Water Bailiff of the aforesaid High Stream in Arundel Rape, his 
Fees, Dues, and Duties.’ The book is printed from a manuscript written 
by, or for, the water-bailiff of Thomas Howard, 24th Earl of Arundel, 
about the year 1637, and preserved among ‘the Duke of Norfolk’s 
archives. 

It must not be thought that this interesting book is confined to natural 
history. It is full of antiquarian information of all kinds. The author 
was a man of sound judgement, and his information is sane, unlike so 
much of the gossip that was current on antiquarian topics in former days. 
He was evidently particularly interested in place-names and has much 
valuable information on the subject, dealing with them with a discretion 
which is rare enough even now, but unique in the seventeenth century. 
He takes exception, for instance, to the name Arun, pointing out that it 
is a back-formation from Arundel, unacceptable in that de/ or dale is 
a Yorkshire term for valley, not found in Sussex. He prefers to call the 
river the High Stream of Arundel, because Hault Rey (Alta Ripa) was 
the name the Normans gave it (p. 19). 

Were it not that this anonymous water-bailiff confined his interests to 
so small an area, his work would surely rank with that of Camden and 
Stukeley for the immense amount of antiquarian information it contains. 
It is well edited with copious footnotes, index, and large, clear, folding 
map. E. CuRwENn 
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The History of Scarborough. Edited by Arthur Rowntree. 10 x 63; 
Pp. xx-+456. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1931. 215. 


This is not so much a History as a series of historical vignettes in 
twelve chapters, each of which deals with a specific item in the develop- 
ment of the Scarborough of to-day. ‘That it will stimulate others to 
expand some of the chapters and to write monographs that will fill the 
gaps’ is the hope expressed in the Apologia of this valuable work. Prior 
to the excavations on the Castle Hill conducted by Mr. F. G. Simpson 
between 1921 and 1925, nothing was known as to the pre-conquest 
occupation of the site. His discoveries have been utilized and brought 
into relation with the history of the period by Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and 
Professor R. G. Collingwood in their chapters on Pre-history and the 
Roman Signal-Station: but further local investigation is needed before 
these periods can be adequately treated. ‘The story of the Church and 
Parish is succinctly related by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson in 
a chapter embodying expert knowledge and much research. Equally 
scholarly is Miss Jean Rowntree’s valuable contribution on the early 
history of the Borough (1163-1500), where full use has been made of 
the White Vellum Book of the Corporation, the Borough charters and 
other muniments, and various Public Records, and the unruly nature of 
the townsmen is divulged. An account of the Castle, by the Editor, is 
followed by a well-illustrated architectural description of the Keep by 
Mr. Montgomerie ; and a Survey of the Castle made in 1538 is given in 
full. We should have liked further information about the early building 
of the Castle. The Earl of Albemarle’s structure cannot have been very 
formidable if it had ‘ fallen through age’ within thirty years; and the 
meagre sums expended by Henry II in the early years of his reign upon 
the Tower and Castle can hardly account for the ‘great and noble 
Castle’ to which Camden alludes. The Pipe Rolls of John, on the other 
hand, indicate much activity in building here. In three years alone, 1210 
to 1212, nearly £2,000 was spent on the castle and its buildings and on 
the moat and well of the castle. With the exception of one chapter of 
great interest, on Scarborough in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
by Professor A. J. Grant, the remainder of the volume is contributed by 
the Editor, who deals with the growth and development of modern 
Scarborough, its government and its inhabitants. His work, full of 
research and enthusiasm, cannot be too highly praised as a sample of local 
history at its best. It would have been well had the Notes been printed 
at the foot of the pages to which they refer instead of in a section to 
themselves, more particularly as.so many of them are merely references. 
The Index is a blot upon an otherwise excellent book. J. W.R. P. 


The Foundations of Bible History. ‘foshua, Fudges. By John Garstang. 
83x54. Pp. xxiv+423. London: Constable 1931. 20s. 

‘The numerous and extensive excavations which have taken place in 
Palestine, chiefly since the Great War, have provided a plentiful crop of 
material for a reconsideration of early Hebrew history in the light of 
archaeology. “The question was formerly approached very largely from 
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the premises provided by Egyptian records, and the results were very far 
from unanimous. Professor Garstang, aided by the definite archaeological 
results achieved in Palestine, here produces a satisfactory chronological 
scheme for the settlement of the Israelites in the Promised Land, and places 
the whole process of raids and gradual penetration in its proper historical 
perspective. It is not a little instructive to observe the scanty reference 
to the Hebrew infiltration in Egyptian records on the one hand, and the 
studied avoidance of any reference to the Egyptian power in Hebrew 
records on the other. The one is due no doubt to the very minor 
political importance of the Israelitish settlement in the highlands, and the 
other to the jealous exclusion of any other influence than the divine on 
the part of the Hebrew chronicler. Professor Garstang’s explanation of 
the passage of the Jordan is entirely convincing, and if the application of 
the same explanation to the fall of the walls of Jericho is at first sight 
a severe strain on probability, it may nevertheless be true. 

Professor Garstang is not concerned with textual criticism of the two 
books of Joshua and Judges, the results of which he accepts and a sum- 
mary of which introduces his subject. Two chapters are devoted to 
chronology and the physical features of the country. An historical and 
archaeological examination of each incident in the story then follows, and 
the book concludes with an appendix of place-names and archaeology 
which forms a useful index of the present state of our knowledge of the 
late Bronze Age in Palestine. It may be noted that the author identifies 
Lachish with Tell el Duweir (near Beit Jibrin) and not with Tell 
el Hesy. 

The book is illustrated by over 100 photographs of the sites and scenes 
of the narrative which give an excellent general impression of the 
Palestinian landscape, though most of them are too small for the details 
to be clear. 


The Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land. By Colonel E. J. King, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.S.A. 82x 54. Pp. xv. + 336. London: Methuen, 
1931. 255. 

Our Fellow Colonel King is a Knight of Justice and Librarian of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and it is thus fitting that he 
should be responsible for the first general history of the order of the 
Hospital in English. The present volume is the first instalment and takes 
the story down to the final expulsion of the Crusaders from Syria. 
The records of the order have been very fully studied by Delaville Le 
Roulx, and his monumental works have formed the basis of the present 
account. ‘The author deals with his subject in an eminently readable 
and attractive way, and the story itself is sufficiently dramatic and colour- 
ful to satisfy the most exacting reader. ‘The revived English branch of 
the order is an institution of which we are justly proud, and it is well that 
the illustrious history of its earlier exploits should be more generally 
known. We hope that the author will be able to carry out his intention 
of completing his work by volumes on the order at Rhodes and Malta. 
The illustrations include a series of interesting early seals, but we regret 
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that further illustrations of the great fortresses of the order were not sub- 
stituted for the seventeenth-century representations of saints or the modern 
historical paintings. “The Muristan itself is not so completely destroyed 
that it would not have afforded more than one attractive illustration. 
One further note—Godfrey de Bouillon’s sword is not above suspicion 
and the rowel-spurs which accompany it are certainly not his. 

The book is well produced and has a serviceable index, though the 
entries for Jerusalem have been unaccountably curtailed. 


The Ancient Bridges of the North of England. By E. Jervotse on behalf 
of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 74 x 43. 
Pp. xii+ 146. Westminster: the Architectural Press, 1931. 55. 6d. 
This little volume is the second in a series on English bridges by Mr. 

Jervoise written as a form of propaganda in a laudable attempt to stimulate 

enlightened public sympathy and ensure their preservation. 

The first volume dealt with the bridges crossing the rivers south of the 
‘Thames; in the second the author has scheduled those in our six northern- 
most counties. “The book is in the nature of an inventory, each bridge 
being briefly described, and much valuable information is given from docu- 
mentary sources of past and present structures. 

The illustrations show the wide diversity in treatment of bridge archi- 
tecture from the middle ages to our own times. They are well selected, 
and range from an example of modern timber-construction in Beal Bridge 
in West Yorkshire to Twizel Bridge in Northumberland, the remarkable 
medieval bridge which spans the river Till, here some go ft. wide, in one 
noble arch. E. A. R. R. 


English Windmills. Vol. i, Containing a history of their origin and develop- 
ment, with records of mills in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. By M.1. Batten 
on behalf of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
74x42. Pp. xviii+ 128. Westminster: the Architectural Press, 1930. 
5s. 6d. 


The title and sub-title of this little book state concisely its full contents. 
Uniform with the guide books on our bridges, and written with a similar 
object in view, this work has been undertaken by Miss M. I. Batten 
on behalf of our windmills. 

These picturesque features of the countryside, and ingenious if elemen- 
tary examples of mechanical engineering, have played an important part 
in the life of the country from early medieval times to comparatively 
recent years. But their day has now passed ; they belong to an age before 
the advent of steam and electricity. 

The task of saving examples from those that remain brooks no delay. 
For to-day the windmiller finds great difficulty in paying his way, and 
when once the mill has ceased to work and is vacated it offers but little 
resistance to the elements of destruction, as is forcibly brought before the 
reader on turning the pages of this book. 

The book is fully illustrated, and, besides the schedule of the mills in 
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the counties under review, contains an entertainingly written history of 
the windmill and an instructive chapter on their design and develop- 
ment. 


Admissions to the College of St. ‘Fohn the Evangelist in the University of 
Cambridge. Part iv. July 1767—July 1802. Edited, with notes, by 
Sir Robert Forsyth Scott, M.A., Master of the College. 83 x 53. 
Pp. xii+ 580. Cambridge: printed for the College at the University 
Press, 1931. 

The admissions to any college are interesting to look through. St. John’s 
has been accused of having more distinguished a/umni than it had any 
business to have, and this volume throws some light on that accusation. 
This is not the place to enumerate the distinguished people whose names 
here appear. It is sufficient to cite one name, that of Henry Martyn, for 
whom Lord Macaulay wrote his eloquent testimony. Perhaps a better test 
of the general excellence of the college teaching is the high level of the 
attainments of the rank and file. What the Master modestly calls his 
Appendix enables us to judge of that, and it fills the reader with amaze- 
ment. The Master, it is true, had given usa taste of his quality in Part iii, 
but this collection of notes on the career of every one named in the 
Admission is, having regard to the difficulty of collecting facts about any 
body who lived in the last half of the eighteenth century, a truly wonderful 
instance of what can be done by quiet persistence by one who has the 
acumen to seize every chance of getting information from any source, 
however unpromising that investigation may at first sight appear to be. 
These notes well supply the /acunae due to negligence in entering the facts 
by the original Registrar. “The whole book is worthy of a Fellow of this 
Society ; worthy also of the Master of a great college; and a magnificent 
example of the traditional devotion of her scholars to the Lady Margaret : 
fit to be set alongside that left behind him by Thomas Baker soczus ejectus, 
whom we should be glad to claim asa Fellow also of this Society if trust- 
worthy evidence could be found to establish the fact of his election. 


R. G. 


Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon. The Almshouses, the Hall, and the Portraits. 
By Artuur E. Preston, F.S.A. 7} x 43. Pp. 66. Oxford: at the 
University Press, 1929. 

This is a most excellent and satisfying guide to that little group of 
buildings by Abingdon church, which are widely known for their beauty. 
Their historical interest is no less than their charm, and Mr. Preston has 
contrived to put into this little book a great deal of valuable information. 
The Fraternity of the Holy Cross which undertook in 1416 the building 
of bridges at Abingdon and Culham, and its sister guild of Our Lady, 
were important factors in the town’s life. After their suppression Christ’s 
Hospital was created by royal charter to take the place of the Fraternity. 
The almshouses, which range from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
their fittings, and particularly the collection of portrait paintings, are well 
illustrated and described, and the history of the foundation is brought up 
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to the present day. The book can be commended as a model, both in its 
method of production and compilation. It is history treated with insight 
and precision, and description made valuable by an appreciation both of 
the beauty of the subject and of the mode of its presentation. 

W. H. G. 


The Monumental Effigies of Sussex, 1250-1650. By H. R. Mosse, M.D. 

63 x 44. Pp.xvi+198. Hove: Combridges, 1931. 3s. 6d. 

This little book is packed with information, and its compiler has spared 
no pains to make it useful. The Sussex churches are given in alphabetical 
order, each brass or monument is carefully described with its inscriptions 
and heraldry, and the historical and genealogical notes are very full. 
Moreover the latest references are given, and the book is made of greater 
service to the general reader by explanatory introductions, appendixes, an 
armorial, and an index of personal and place-names. 

We miss the interesting seventeenth-century kneeling effigies, in All 
Saints Church, Lewes, of John Stansfield (grandfather of John Evelyn) 
and Jane, his second wife, and also of Robert Hassard, ‘ one of the Esquires 
for the Body of our gracious King James, as also eldest officer in his said 
Majesties Jewel House’, and his wife. It is true they are now divorced 
from their monuments, but they are none the less intact and worthy of 
record. Another subject that deserves mention is the mutilated alabaster 
effigy, reputed to be of Sir Edward Dalingridge, from Robertsbridge Abbey, 
which is now at Lewes Castle, where are also two alabaster figures from 
Hurstmonceaux. 

It would be very interesting if this work could be ultimately completed 
so as to include the later Renaissance effigies after 1650. Sussex has many 
fine pieces of sculpture by Bushnell, Cibber, and others, and the authorship 
of the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries provides us with 
interesting material for research. In this connexion, Dr. Mosse might 
perhaps have mentioned that the Gage brasses at Firle were by Garat 
Johnson, a fact established by the survival of the original designs, with 
John Gage’s comments thereon. The index could, with advantage, be 
made more complete. W. H. G. 


The Romance of the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. By F. Dawtrey 
Drewitt, M.D. Third edition. 7} x 43. Pp. xviii+ 175. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

Long experience makes the antiquary distrustful of books with the 
word ‘romance’ in the title, but Dr. Drewitt’s essay on the Chelsea 
Physic Garden has proved itself a useful and a trustworthy guide, and we 
welcome a third edition, re-set by the Cambridge Press. It contains two 
new chapters concerning Linnaeus, the purpose of whose visit to England 
in 1736 was mainly to see the already famous garden and its curator, 
Philip Miller. The story of this little plot of land forms by no means the 
least interesting chapter in Chelsea’s memorable history. 

Among the illustrations we should have liked to see the charmingly 
engraved admission card in use among members of the Apothecaries’ 
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Company at the beginning of the last century. One or two minor correc- 
tions are needed. Winchester House was purchased from Lord Cheyne, 
but was built by James, Duke of Hamilton. Bishop’s Walk was part of 
Cheyne Row. The name Paradise-row is no mystery, as we may see by 
the numerous imitators of the seventeenth-century speculator who knew 
how to advertise his houses by such flattering titles. Beaufort Street was 
not the western boundary of Sir Thomas More’s property, in fact the 
street passes through the centre of the site of his house. Finally, some 
reference to the identity of Cobham House with the medieval buildings of 
Blackfriars seems called for in the account of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
W. H. G. 


The English Medieval Feast. By Witt1am Epwarp Meap. 83 x 5}. 
Pp. 272. London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. 15s. 


Most students of medieval life agree that the people of the time were 
considerably different from ourselves; but when we read that they 
‘eagerly seized upon any event that afforded a reasonable excuse for 
a banquet’, and, furthermore, that ‘some occasions made a feast inevi- 
table’, we are compelled to recognize our ancestors. Banquets, then as 
now, were an important part of the social round. 

Mr. Mead handles his subject in an interesting and informative manner, 
and augments his text by means of contemporary illustrations. Feasts 
were frequently given on a scale that is rarely attempted to-day, and, at 
first glance, the reader may think that the low cost of food may be one 
reason for this. “The price of meat certainly does ‘appear amazingly 
cheap’. The subjects of King Richard II could buy a goose for 
sixpence, and a rabbit for fourpence; but, when it is remembered that 
fourpence was a day’s pay for an ordinary working man, it has to be 
admitted that rabbits were not as cheap as they seem from the mere 
figures. The preparation of food is dealt with at length, and includes 
both receipts and quotations from books of instruction for cooks. In 
one of the latter, the cook is ‘ directed to blow through the crust so that 
the wind shall abide within and raise up the coffin that it fall not down’. 
The cook was accustomed to carry a large wooden spoon ‘ for the double 
purpose of tasting the soups and chastising those who failed to obey his 
orders ’. 

Medieval drinks were very different from those of modern times. Ale, 
until the sixteenth century, was brewed from malted grain ; whisky and 
brandy were unknown. Wine was consumed in large quantities, and at 
some great feasts it was made to flow round in rivulets; but it was not 
of the quality of the wines of to-day. There was, however, a surprising 
number of varieties. The scene of the feast, and the manner of its service 
are fully described ; and a chapter is devoted to notable banquets which 
took place in Westminster Hall and elsewhere. By way of comparison, 
a number of continental feasts are mentioned. 

What, perhaps, will most impress the general reader, for whom this 
book is mainly intended, is the large amount of food the medieval diner 
was accustomed to eat. “The fact that the church numbered gluttony 
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among the seven deadly sins seems not to have deterred him. Moreover, 
the vigorous life of the time must have given the active man a good 
appetite. J. G.N. 


Life and Work of the People of England. A pictorial record from contemporary 
sources. By Dororuy Hartiey and Margaret M. Vol. ii, 
the fourteenth century, vol. v, the seventeenth century. 9} x 63. Each 
pp. 38 with 49 pls. London: Batsford, 1928. 4s. 6d. 


These well-illustrated volumes are mainly intended for the young, and 
the field covered by the text is comprehensive. Nearly every phase of 
life is represented in the plates, which are mainly reproductions from 
contemporary manuscripts and prints. The upper half of plate 2, in 
vol. ii, presents, on the left, two figures from Arundel 83, which is 
alleged to show ‘ typical XIIIth century costume’. It must, however, be 
remarked that this manuscript is of early fourteenth-century date, a fact 
which it might have been well to mention. Nevertheless, the plates 
form a most useful and interesting series, and have been well chosen. 

The text is divided by means of subheadings into separate paragraphs 
dealing with the various sides of medieval life: religion, gilds, industry, 
building, dress, education, and so on. Space here will not permit the 
discussion of more than one or two points. 

In reference to prices, something should, perhaps, have been said with 
regard to the purchasing power of money, which was vastly different from 
to-day. In 1363, for instance, the cost of a hen was fixed, by proclama- 
tion, at 4d; but it is necessary to bear in mind that that sum constituted 
a day’s pay for a working man. ‘Things were not so cheap as they look. 
That, in the fourteenth century ‘ in windows we get the first real tracery’ 
cannot be accepted. Bar tracery of a fully developed type appeared at 
Westminster c. 1250, and, apparently, at Netley Abbey some years earlier. 
On p. 19, ‘an act passed in Edward the first’s reign’ relative to the 
clearing of the ground beside the highways, is quoted. This was the 
Statute of Winchester, and the clearance was not 20 feet but 200 on 
either side. It is also a mistake to suggest that the tally system was that 
used by ‘the unlettered’: the authors would find Mr. C. Hilary 
Jenkinson’s papers in Archaeologia both interesting and illuminating on 
this subject. In telling of ‘gold-eyed gargoyles’ which peered down 
from the church roofs upon ‘one half the village holding a vociferous 
argument in the porch, while the other half rehearses some very amateur 
theatricals up near the chancel’, the authors suggest the thought that they 
have taken one or more of their ‘ authorities’ more seriously than he 
deserves. 

Volume v deals in a similar manner with the seventeenth century. In 
both books some difficulty seems to have been experienced in handling 
such big subjects in such limited space, and it would hardly be fair to 
criticize the compilers for their sins of omission. The aim to produce 
a work containing contemporary illustrations, prefaced by a brief expla- 
natory text, at a reasonable price, has been achieved, and the reader will 
find numerous references which will help him to continue his studies. 
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The indexing and general plan of the books is most convenient, and 
the historical charts will be very useful. These books should assist in 
interesting young people in the life of our ancestors, a study to which 
many of them devote far too little time. They will appreciate the brevity 
of the text, and the plenitude of the entertaining illustrations. Much 
labour and care must have been expended in the preparation of the intro- 
duction and notes, and in the selection of the pictures. J.G.N. 


Playing Cards. History of the pack and explanation of its many secrets, 
By W. Gurney Benoa, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 9? x 7}. Pp. vili+ 195. 
London: Ward, Lock, 1931. 125. 6d. 


Saint Bernard of Siena is said to have declared that playing cards were 
the invention of the devil; but Mr. Benham is inclined to give the 
credit to an ingenious European who lived about the year 1320. His 
study of the subject has led him to the view that the modern pack has 
‘a continuous history of over 600 years, which should be long enough to 
satisfy most people’. 

The Tarot cards, used in Italy during the fourteenth century, seem to 
be the first of which there is record in Europe. The pack contained seventy- 
eight cards, and Mr. Benham is of opinion that the simpler four-suit pack 
derives from it. ‘The game probably reached England early in the 
fifteenth, or very late in the fourteenth, century. Had it appeared earlier, 
there would, the author submits, have been some mention of it by con- 
temporary writers; but ‘not a word about playing cards occurs in 
Chaucer, or in any other English writer of the fourteenth century’. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they rapidly gained in popularity, in 
spite of the disapproval of the reformers. John Northbrooke, of Bristol, 
writing c. 1576, followed Saint Bernard in accusing the devil of inventing 
them. He objected to the ‘ gaye names’ that were given to them, such 
as Charlemaine (King of Hearts), Hector (Knave of Diamonds), and 
Lancelot (Knave of Clubs). These he regarded as substitutes for ‘ ymages 
of idols and false gods’, and Mr. Benham suggests that his attacks may 
have resulted in the ‘gaye names’ being dropped in England. ‘ The 
names of heathen gods and goddesses had been used; but this was never 
a popular fashion.’ 

The book contains an interesting account of the London Company of 
Makers of Playing Cards which was founded in 1628. ‘Their charter, 
granted by King Charles I, forbade ‘as from December Ist, 1628, all 
future importation of Playing Cards into England’. A complete list of 
masters of the company is included in Chapter XI. 

France was for long the paramount country in the manufacture of 
cards, The ‘golden era’ was from 1450 to 1600; but during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries French cards were exported 
to all parts of Europe. 

Mr. Benham has produced a book of remarkable interest, and very 
comprehensively illustrated. The publishers may also be congratulated 
upon the issue of a well-printed volume at a most reasonable price. It 
may be that there will be some who will not admit that the author has 
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definitely solved the mystery of the origin of playing cards ; but they will 
certainly find pleasure in reading his entertaining chapters. J.G.N. 


The Mermaid and Mitre Taverns in Old London. By KennetuH Rocers. 
81x 54. Pp. viii+ 204. London: the Homeland Association, 1928. 


Many readers of this book, as the author suggests, will be surprised at 
the number of London taverns (which must not be confused with inns) 
that displayed the sign of the Mitre, or the Mermaid; they will also be a 
little sorry that so few of them remain. Nevertheless, their stories are 
exceedingly interesting, and Dr. Rogers is to be congratulated upon the 
energy with which he has sought to elucidate them. 

The extract from the Hustings Rolls, quoted on p. 10, seems to settle 
the question as to the existence of a Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, as 
well as in Cheapside, and the author gives a list of the forty London 
taverns permitted to remain open in 1553, in which the Bread Street house 
is the only one of that name to appear. Another establishment of great 
interest was the ‘Mitre’ in Fleet Street. This, Dr. Rogers believes, was 
originally in the still existing Mitre Court, although, in 1746, Rocque’s 
map shows it a little further west. ‘It is quite possible that the entry 
shown by Rocque took the place of an earlier entry from Mitre Court.’ 
The chief claim to fame of the ‘Mitre’ is, of course, its association with 
Dr. Johnson. 

The ‘Horn’, which is still represented by Anderton’s Hotel, ‘shared 
the honours with the “‘ King’s Head” as the two most famous taverns in 
Fleet Street’. On 16 December 1557 it was favoured by the patronage of 
ambassadors from Spain, who were on their way home, via Dover. The 
property has belonged to the Goldsmiths’ Company for 500 years. Their 
records show that, in 1624, it was leased to ‘one Parkinson, a vintner, 
for 21 years’. This was probably Henry Parkinson, who was Master of 
the Vintners’ Company in 1631-2. 

Although nearly all these taverns have disappeared, many of them having 
been destroyed by the Great Fire, their story is, as Dr. Rogers asserts, 
‘closely interwoven with the social and civic, and, perhaps we may add, 
the intellectual life of the old city’. Before the days of clubs, they were 
the recognized rendezvous, and, at a time when there were no newspapers, 
people visited them to gather news. ‘They were also the meeting-places 
of learned societies. 

This small volume should prove of great value to all students of this 
interesting subject ; for it contains a large amount of new and important 


material. J.G.N. 


The Prattinton Collections of Worcestershire History. By E. A. B. BARNaRD, 
F.S.A , F.R.Hist.S. 7} x 43. Pp. iv+128. Evesham: The Fournal 
Press, 1931. 

The Prattinton Collections belonging to the Society have long been 
valued and worked upon by Worcestershire antiquaries and historians, but 
hitherto, although carefully arranged under parishes, the material has been 
none too easy of consultation ; nor is it all of equal value or importance. 
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Mr. Barnard has therefore done a good service to his fellow antiquaries in 
compiling this admirable guide, in which, under each parish, he details 
the material concerning it and adds a list of illustrations, which are not 
the least valuable part of the collection. Many of these illustrations are 
original water-colour and pen-and-ink sketches, and together they give a 
wonderful idea of the condition of the churches and other buildings in the 
county at the beginning of the last century. Mr. Barnard has prefaced his 
book with a short biography of Peter Prattinton and an account of the 
indefatigable way in which he set about forming his collection, and has 
added portraits of Prattinton and views of his house at Bewdley. A modern 
map of Worcestershire is also included. Mr. Barnard is to be heartily 
congratulated not only on a most useful compilation, but also on making 
better known the life and attainments of one of the most assiduous 
collectors and antiquaries of the early nineteenth century. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to recall that this is not the first 
occasion on which Mr. Barnard has thrown light upon the possessions of 
the Society, for it will be remembered that in his New Links with Shake- 
speare he unravelled the story of the five collections of Broadsides and 
Proclamations made by Humfrey Dyson at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, one of which is now the Society’s property. 


Periodical Literature 


‘Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 61, part 1, Jan.—June 
1931, includes :—Anthropology, pure and applied, Presidential Address by 
Prof. J.L. Myres; Report on the human remains found at Kish, by L.H.D. 
Buxton and D. Talbot Rice; The Zimbabwe temple, by C. G. Stevens ; 
Excavations in Bambata Cave and researches on prehistoric sites in Southern 
Rhodesia, by A. Leslie Armstrong. 

Antiquity, September 1931, contains :—History in Art, by Sir Flinders 
Petrie; Grimsditch and Cuthwulf’s expedition to the Chilterns in a.p. §71, 
by W. M. Hughes; The Palace of Minos, by P. Gardner; The word 
‘palstave’, by IT. D. Kendrick ; Excavations at Susa in Persia, by R. de 
Mecquenem ; Roman Gaul, by I. A. Richmond; Ancient cultivations at 
Housesteads, Northumberland, by W. P. Hedley ; A new Roman road in 
South Lincolnshire ; A sculptured stone from the Isle of Man (previously 
published in this ‘fourna/ in October 1929); Palaeolithic man in Ireland ; 
Potsherds from the Transjordan desert; Mummy wheat; Hallstatt; Excava- 
tions in Nubia. 

The Fournal of the Architectural Association for August 1931, contains an 
article on Aerial Surveying and Archaeology by O. G. S. Crawford. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, October 1931, 
includes :—The diary and letters of 1st Lieutenant A. M. Lang, Bengal 
Engineers; The Colours of the British marching regiments of Foot in 
1751, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The reorganization of the Infantry of 
the Line, 1 July 1881, by Major M. L. Ferrar; The Goodwood troop 
of Yeomanry cavalry, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; An early experiment in 
bayonet fighting, by Major A. C. T. White; Materials for a history of 
the Bombay army, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie ; Grenadier companies in the 
British army, by Capt.C. T. Atkinson; Dress of the Madras Light Infantry 
Regiments, by the late Lt.-Gen. F. H. Tyrrell. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 6, no. 2, includes :—A Sumerian 
statue ; Demotic papyri; Mummy portraits; Rein-ring from Luristan ; 
Coptic and Greek gravestones; A head of Pan; Three engraved gems; 
An Apulian krater; A Near-Eastern pottery bowl; Early English porce- 
lain; The Pitney brooch; Roman coins; Naval medals; Heathcote 
manorial documents. 

The Burlington Magazine, August 1931, includes :—Chinese contact 
with Luristan bronzes, by W. P. Yetts. 

September 1931, includes :—A tomb and effigy [of Queen Philippa of 
Hainault] by Hennequin of Liége, by J.G. Noppen; A ‘ Limoges’ enamel 
plaque of 1434, by W. Buckley ; A unique English gold enamelled cup, 
by E. A. Jones; A neglected masterpiece at Louvain, by M. S. Briggs; 
Stucco sculpture from Central Asia, by Ella S. Siple. 

October 1931, includes :—Screen paintings in Devon and East Anglia, 
by E. T. Long; A silver-gilt cup from Queen Elizabeth, by C. C. Oman ; 
The Martelli mirror. 
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November 1931, includes :—Byzantinism, by S. Casson; Two early 
French woodcuts, by Campbell Dodgson ; The Ronceray tapestries of the 
Sacraments, by H. C. Marillier. 

The Connoisseur, August 1931, includes: —A Royal Spanish silver factory, 
by Catherine Moran ; Greenwich armours and sculptured tombs, by J. G. 
Mann; A ‘comely vest after the Persian mode’, by F. M. Kelly; The 
Great Bed of Ware, by F. Roe. 

September 1931, includes :—Some later English silver in Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst’s collection, by E. A. Jones. 

October 1931, includes :—Surrey enamels of the seventeenth century, 
by C. R. Beard; Heraldic glass at Bramall Hall, by F.-S. Eden; A 
thirteenth-century coffer at Wroxeter, by F. Roe. 

November 1931, includes :—English medieval inlaid tiles, by Bernard 
Rackham ; Taper sticks: the Wright Bemrose collection, by C. R. Beard; 
The rise of the Tompions, by Ethel Simcoe. 

Ancient Egypt, 1931, part 1, contains:—A revision of history, by Sir 
Flinders Petrie; Two glazed hippopotamus figures hitherto unpublished, 
by W. M. Crompton ; Note on a decorated gourd, by E. S$. Thomas. 

Part 2, contains :—Tell el Ajjul, by Sir Flinders Petrie; A small archaic 
figurine, by G. Loukianoff ; The unity of Man, by L. B. Ellis. 

The Geographical ‘fournal, September 1931, includes :—The Glacial 
drifts of Essex and Hertfordshire and their bearing upon the agricultural 
and historical geography of the region, by S. W. Wooldridge and D. J. 
Smetham. 

Fournal of the British Soctety of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 4, no. 2, 
contains :—Trade Guild windows, by Sir Thomas Legge; Old stained 
glass in South Yorkshire and Derbyshire, by J. B. Himsworth ; Marks 
on the glass at Wells, by the Dean of Wells, Dom Ethelbert Horne, and 
J. A. Knowles; A history of the York school of glass-painting: ix, Con- 
tinental influence on design of glass at York, by J. A. Knowles; The 
story of a lost window, the Guildhall, York, by T. P. Cooper. 

The English Historical Review, October 1931, contains :—The king’s 
ministers in Parliament, 1272-1377, part i, by H. G. Richardson and 
G. Sayles; The Estates of Normandy under the Duke of Bedford, 1422- 
1435, by Miss B. J. H. Rowe; The Somerset Election of 1614, by Prof. 
Edith Farnham; The Treasury, 1660-1714, by Miss Doris M. Gill; 
Eudo Dapifer’s Honour of Walbrook, by N. Denholm-Young; The Parlia- 
mentary writs ‘de expensis’ of 1258, by Miss Helen M.Cam; The disgrace 
of William Davison, by R. B. Wernham; Townshend and the death of 
Queen Caroline, by L. W. Hanson. 

History, July 1931, includes :—Dates and Anniversaries, by Sir Charles 
Firth ; Some books on Tudor England, by E. Hughes; Historical Revi- 
sion: lviii, The origins of English banking, by A. V. Judges. 

October 1931, includes:—A note on the fifteenth centenary of the 
death of St. Augustine, by N. H. Baynes; Changing views of the Renais- 
sance, by E. F. Jacob; Historical revision: lix, The dates of foundation 
of the early. British West Indian colonies, by J. A. Williamson. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 14, no. 2, contains: — 
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A sketch of some Huguenot glass-making, Presidential Address by S. A. 
Courtauld; Huguenot London: the City of Westminster: Soho, by 
W. H. Manchée; A quiet by-lane of Huguenot story (a refugee family 
of Roussel), by J. G. Wiblin; Dumont de Bostaquet at Portarlington, by 
T. P. Le Fanu; Huguenot portraits, by C. E. Lart; The Huguenot family 
of Rambaut, by Major B. R.R. Rambaut; A note on Dumont de Crespigny; 
Huguenot families in Ulster. 

The Library, vol. 12, no, 2, contains:—The Abridgements of the 
Statutes, 1481 ?-1551, by J. D. Cowley; John Evelyn as a bibliophil, 
by G. Keynes; Elizabethan almanacs and prognostications, by C. 
Camden, jr.; The Metamorphosis of Ajax and its sequels, by A. E. M. 
Kirwood ; More bibliographical notes on Marston, by R. E. Brettle; 
‘ Assembled’ texts, by R. C. Bald. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 17, no. 4, contains :—The Roman anchors 
found at Nemi, by Lt.-Comdr. G. C. Speziale ; Second-hand men-of-war 
in 1712-14, by R. C. Anderson; The model of a Spanish caravel of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by J. W. van Nouhys; South American 
Balsas: the problem of their origin, by J. Hornell; The Haaf fishing and 
Shetland trading, 1730-35, by R. S. Bruce; Bideford Polaccas; The 
mainmast of the Henry Grace a Dieu; Impressment in 1718; Painting 
ships; The Convertine; Blake’s arrival at Lisbon; Ships in mourning ; 
The turret guns of the Monarch; The Syrian schooner; The Taunton 
Castle ; Sir Christopher Myngs. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 7, part 11, contains: —Margaret 
de Toeny, Countess of Fife; The Sewater family of Godmanchester, 
Hunts., Steeple Morden, Cambs., and Ashwell, Herts., with notes on the 
Dodington family of Wilts.and Herts.; London pedigrees and coats of arms; 
Addenda to ‘ Genealogy of Sirr of Dublin’; Grant of crest to William 
Lamevell alias Wombwell of Wombwell, 1565 ; Morris of Newark-upon- 
Trent; Monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 11, part 2, contains :—Notes 
on Sicilian numismatics, by Ettore Gabrici; The portrait medals and 
zodiacal coins of the Emperor Jahangir: part ii, the zodiacal coins, by 
R. B. Whitehead ; Notes on some rare or unpublished seventeenth-century 
tokens, by T. O. Mabbott; An Anglo-Saxon find, temp. Edward the 
Elder—Aethelstan. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1930-31, contains :—Seljuk 
and early Osmanli pottery of Miletus, by Prof. Sarre; Notes on Siamese 
ceramics, by O. C. Raphael. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Oct. 1931, con- 
tains :—The Walls of Jericho, by Prof. J. Garstang; Geological researches 
in the Judean desert, by Prof. J. W. Gregory; Caphtor, Keftiu, and 
Cappadocia, by G. A. Wainwright; Funerary tablet of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, by E. L. Sukenik. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 21, part 1, contains :—Notes on the 
Parthian campaigns of Trajan, by R. P. Longden ; Hadrian’s Wall: 1921- 
30, by R. G. Collingwood ; The freedman’s son in municipal life, by Mary 
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L. Gordon; The urbanization of Palestine, by A. H. M. Jones; Five 
town-walls in Hispania Citerior, by I. A. Richmond; Woodeaton coins, 
by J. G. Milne; Studies in the Campanian ‘ villae rusticae’, by R. C, 
Carrington; ‘ Tribunicia Potestate’: a note, by R. P. Longden. 

The nineteenth volume of the Walpole Soctety, 1930-1931, contains :— 
British artists in India, 1760-1820, by Sir William Foster; The glass- 
paintings of Coventry and its neighbourhood, by B. Rackham; The letters 
and drawings of Nicholas Hawksmoor relating to the building of the 
mausoleum at Castle Howard, 1726-1742, by G. Webb. 

The Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 35, no. 2, contains :—Brasses 
and mural monuments in Shinfield church and links with Tavistock, Ely, 
and Exeter, by Meta E. Williams; A rent roll of the suppressed priory 
of Goring, 1546, by Rev. A. H. Cooke; Coats of arms in Berkshire 
churches, by P. S. Spokes; The raid on Beaumes manor, Shinfield, Berks., 
Good Friday, 1347, by Nora Alexander; Inscriptions on the church bells 
of Long Wittenham ; The Old Rectory, Caversham. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. liii, con- 
tains:—The Saxon settlement in Worcestershire, by G. B. Grundy; 
Saxon Charters of Worcestershire, by G. B. Grundy; Early Coventry, by 
P. B. Chatwin; Recent discoveries in the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, 
by P. B. Chatwin ; Some notes on the painted windows of the Beauchamp 
chapel, Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin; Notes on the musical instruments 
figured in the windows of the Beauchamp chapel, St. Mary’s, Warwick, by 
W. Bentley; Excavation at Mancetter, 1927, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; 
Pershore abbey, Worcestershire, by F. B. Andrews ; Redditch vestments 
at Downside abbey; Gold coin of Claudius, from Fotherley; Hartshill 
castle and its neighbourhood; Incised alabaster slab, St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham; Hillmorton tumulus; Beckford church; Overbury 
church. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 12, no. 5, contains:—An early 
boundary dispute, by G. Herbert Fowler; Decorative paintings of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries recently discovered in Bosworth 
House, Wendover, by F. W. Reader; The reparation of Bletchley church 
in 1710, by W. Bradbrooke; A funeral in 1765, by G. Eland; Wall- 
paintings in Chalfont St. Giles church, by E. C. Rouse; An Anglo-Saxon 
bead found at Chalfont St. Peter, by E. C. Rouse. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 31, contains :—A 
derelict railway: being the history of the Newmarket and Chesterford rail- 
way, by K. Brown; Windmills in Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, by 
H.C. Hughes; The Benedictine nunnery of Swaffham Bulbeck, by W. M. 
Palmer ; Roman pewter bowl from the Isle of Ely, by L. C. G. Clarke ; 
Graffiti of ships at Swaffham Bulbeck nunnery, by H. H. Brindley ; The 
massacre at the Bran Ditch, a.p. 1010, by A. Gray ; John Rant, a College 
lawyer of the seventeenth century, by A. H. Lloyd; A Romano-British 
site at Horseheath, by Catherine E. Parsons; The parish church of Ma- 
dingley, by A. H. Lloyd; Cambridge County Records, by Ethel M. Hamp- 
son; Mural paintings in Kingston church, Cambridgeshire, by H. H. 
Brindley; Archaeological Notes, by T. C. Lethbridge and M. M. O’Reilly; 
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An attempt to discover the site of the battle of Aldreth, by T. C. Leth- 
bridge. 

Seseiiins of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 31, contains: —Gleanings from 
Rydal muniments, by W. G. Collingwood; Alston, by T. H. B. Graham ; 
The two Kirkandrews, by T. H. B. Graham; Early Flemings of Furness, 
by Col. W. H. Chippindall ; A charter of Gilbert, son of Roger fitz Rein- 
frid, granting Lambrigg to Lambert de Bussey, circa 1216-1220, by J. F. 
Curwen; Brampton and Beaumont, by T. H. B. Graham; Aikton, by 
T. H. B. Graham; Drigg, Barnscar, Carleton, and Benfold, by Mary C. 
Fair; Roman objects from Stanwix, by R. G. Collingwood; Objects 
from Brough-under-Stainmore in the Craven museum, Skipton, by R. G. 
Collingwood; Ten years’ work on Hadrian’s Wall, 1920-30, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; A Roman fortlet on Barrock Fell, near Low Hesket, by 
R. G. Collingwood ; Newly discovered sculptured and inscribed stones at 
Millom, by F. Warriner; Excavations on Hadrian’s Wall in the Bird- 
oswald—Pike Hill sector, 1930, by I. A. Richmond ; Stone implements 
found in the parish of Lanercost, by the Lady Henley; Three notes on 
Roman Cumberland: Newcastle, Bowness-on-Solway, Petrianae, by E. 
Birley ; Grange Hall, by E. Frankland ; Ennerdale, by the late Col. R. P. 
Littledale; Samian bowl from Kirkby Thore; Additional remains at 
Greendale near Wastwater, by Mary C. Fair. 

The Essex Review, October 1931, includes :—A table with Essex associa- 
tions, by L. R. Buttle ; Little Baddow in the eighteenth century, by Jesse 
Berridge ; Local types of Essex windmills, by J. Salmon; A short history 
of the tithes, by Rev. J. W. Hayes. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1930, contains :—The 
rental of the freeholders and copyholders of Halifax, 1587-8, by H. P. 
Kendall; The High Street of Halifax 200 years ago, by T. W. Hanson ; 
Redacre in Wadsworth, by G. Dent; Local township records: Hipper- 
holme-cum-Brighouse, 1813-29, by J. W. Houseman ; Hamer collection 
of Halifax tokens (seventeenth century); The Halifax coalfield, parts i 
and ii, by W. B. Trigg. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 8, part 1, con- 
tains:—A Hertfordshire miscellany, by E. E. Squires ; Romano-British 
objects from Foxholes, near Hitchin, by W. P. Westell; Abstract of the 
Act Book of the Archdeacon of Huntingdon’s court, by F. G. Emmison ; 
The Knighton family of Bayford, Herts., and Little Bradley, Suffolk, by 
H. C. Andrews ; Notes on Aspenden, Wakeley, and Berksdon churches, 
and Aspenden Hall, by A. Jackson; Hertfordshire bibliography ; Notes. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, April 1931, includes: —Seal of ‘Thornton 
College, by G. S. Gibbons; The Doughty family, by E. Williams ; ‘The 
Car Dyke: its origin, object, and extent, by W. King-Fane. 

Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural Science and Archaeology Society, 
1928-30, includes :—Excavations at Copse Lane, 1928; Excavations in 
the War Dyke, Arundel Park. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 18, 
nos. 3-4, contains :—T'wo statuettes of an enthroned goddess, by E. D. 
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Van Buren; The site of the palace of Ashurnasirpal at Nineveh, excavated 
in 1929-30 on behalf of the British Museum, by R. Campbell Thompson 
and R. W. Hutchinson ; Excavations in the Deanery field, Chester, 1928: 
part 2, the finds, by J. P. Droop and R. Newstead. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th series, 
vol. 5, no. 2, includes:—The Newcastle-upon-Tyne oar mace, by T. 
Wake ; Two bronze medieval rings, by Lt.-Col. G. R. B. Spain; Local 
muniments: some Northumberland and Durham deeds; Domestic aumbrey 
in Newcastle; Monolith on South Middleton moor; The marches of 
Scotland: Discovery of a vaulted chamber at Warkworth castle ; North 
country apprentices to the London Drapers’ company, 1676-1700. 

4th series, vol. 5, no. 3, contains :—The Kemble family, by M. Oswald; 
The portraits of James Allan, the Northumbrian piper, by G. Askew; A 
mid-eighteenth-century Presbyterian minister’s pocket book, by J. Oxberry; 
An unrecorded feature of ‘Old Rothbury’, by H. L. Honeyman. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 65, includes :— 
The glass industry in the Burnt Woods, by T. Pape; Ancient (Stafford- 
shire) crania, by B. B. Simms; The Court rolls of the Manor of Tun- 
stall ; Roman finds at Trent Vale; Roman pot from Lightwood ; Swinscoe 
barrow; Red Moor chipping floor; Newcastle Old Meeting House; 
Hulton Abbey ; Human remains from Hulton Abbey ; Stone axe-hammer 
from Talk ; Plaster work at Yarnfield. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 39, contains: —The Saxon cemetery 
at Guildown, Guildford, Surrey, by A.W. G. Lowther; Notes on Parlia- 
mentary representation in Surrey, by H. E. Malden; Three Surrey 
Speakers, by the Earl of Onslow; The seals of the Cluniac monastery of 
Bermondsey, by Rose Graham; Answers made to the Visitation Articles 
of Dr. Willis, the bishop of Winchester, from the parishes in Surrey, 
excluding the Peculiars of Canterbury, 1724-25, by H. E. Malden; 
Witley and Thursley churches: recent discoveries, by P. M. Johnston ; 
The Laye Bretherns Statutes (Shene), part 2, by C. P. Matthews; The 
Gosden Farm gravel pit near Bramley, by Lt.-Col. O. H. North; Roman 
pottery found at Mitcham, by Col. H. F. Bidder; Leigh Hammer, by 
E. Straker; Kingsland in Newdigate and Newdigate in Copthorne 
Hundred, by H. E. Malden; Medieval pottery found in Compton church- 
yard, by E. N. Baynes; The watering pond at Whitewaysend, by J. H. 
Gibson ; The armorial window at Cranleigh church, by A. H. Bingley. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 72, contains: —Brambletye, by W. H. 
Godfrey ; The Rapes of Sussex, by L. F. Salzman; Sussex in the Bronze 
Age, by L. V. Grinsell ; The moated homestead, church, and castle of 
Bodiam, by W. Douglas Simpson ; Excavations in the Trundle, by E. C. 
Curwen; The Caburn: its date and a fresh find, by E. C. Curwen; 
Studies in the historical geography of medieval Sussex, by R. A. Pelham ; 
Prehistoric remains from Kingston Buci, by E. Curwen ; Coats of arms 
in Sussex churches, by F. Lambarde ; Medieval houses in Southwater, by 
I. C. Hannah; Westall’s Book of Panningridge, by E. Straker; The 
manor of Pulborough, by H. Hope-Nicholson ; A Late Celtic cemetery 
on Nore Hill, Eartham, by S. E. Winbolt. 
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Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 3, no. 7, includes :—Oldland Mill and 
Museum, Keymer, by F. Harrison and F. M. Treglown; The Sussex 
manors of Francis Carewe; The Poole memorial in Ditchling church, 
by F. Lambarde ; The Place-Names of Sussex, corrigenda and addenda ; 
Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen ; The church- 
wardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Saxon inter- 
ment near Portslade, by E. Cecil Curwen; Sussex lands held by English 
religious houses outside the county, i. lands of Reading abbey, by Miss 
A. M. Tudor; Sussex church plans, xv. St. Botolph near Bramber; An 
old window at Uckfield, by E. Yates; Grove names, by E. Straker; Crema- 
tions at Selsey, by G. M. White; Fragment of Samian ware from Wiggon- 
holt, by S. E. Winbolt ; Dedication of Hove old church. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 34, contains :—An itinerary 
of Nottingham, by J. Holland Walker; An attempt to trace the influence 
of eighteenth-century political evertts upon the condition of the poor ina 
Nottinghamshire village, by W. E. Tate; A list of words illustrating the 
Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford; Nottinghamshire Volunteer 
medals of the Napoleonic period, by F. E. Burton ; Nottinghamshire maps 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries : their makers and 
engravers, by F. A. Wadsworth; The (eighteenth-century) enclosures 
of the townships of (Sutton) Bonington St. Michael’s and Sutton St. Anne’s 
in the county of Nottingham, by W. E. Tate. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 30, part 3, contains: —Bronze 
axe-head found at Sheffield; Chapel at Anchorage Hill, Richmond, by 
A. Hamilton Thompson; Mural painting in Whitkirk church, by G. E. 
Kirk ; Excavations at Knaresborough castle, 1925-8, by S. C. Barber ; 
Some Yorkshire Field names, by T. $. Gowland; William of Rymington, 
prior of Salley abbey, chancellor of Oxford, 1372-3, by J. McNulty; Pre- 
historic burials at Waddington and at Bradley, West Yorks., by Dr. A. 
Raistrick; Roman Yorkshire, 1930, by Mary Kitson Clark; The manor of 
Wetherby and lands within the manor, by A. Brett; ‘The ston bridg over 
Wharf’ at Wetherby, by A. Brett; The earthworks at Lofthouse, near 
Wakefield, by J. W. Walker; Notes on the origin of the FitzAlans of 
Bedale, by C. T. Clay; Yorkshire Briefs. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series,vol. 80, Miscellanea,vol. 3, 
contains :—A selection of monastic rentals and Dissolution papers, edited 
by J. S. Purvis; The chartulary of Tockwith alias Scokirk, a cell to the 
Priory of Nostell, edited by G. C. Ransome. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1931, includes :—The 
diary of William Bulkeley of Brynddu, Anglesey, introduction by H. Owen, 
and extracts by J. E. Griffith; Early English foliage carving in Anglesey, 
by G. G. Holme ; A list of the clergy of Anglesey, by J. E. Griffith. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 42, part 1, contains :—-Lymore, Mont- 
gomery, by A. B. Waters; Lymore and Black Hall, by Mary N. Owen ; 
The fort at Caersws and the Roman occupation of Wales, by T. Davies 
Pryce; Montgomery manuscripts in the National Libraryof Wales; Roman 
finds at the Bowling Green, Welshpool. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 61, part 1, 
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contains :—‘ The Fort’ on Knock Drum, West Carbery, co. Cork, by 
Vice-Admiral Boyle T. Somerville ; A French consul in Ireland, 1789- 
1792, by F. W. Ryan; The family of Marisco, by E. St. John Brooks; 
St. Caillin, by Rev. J. Hynes; Some recent antiquarian finds in Munster, 
by Very Rev. P. Power; Some Ulster ecclesiastical bells, by H. Morris; 
Find (cist) at Carrowntober East, co. Galway. 

Société Fersiaise: Bulletin annuel, 1931, includes: —Archaeological report 
by A. D. B. Godfray recording discoveries at Les Minquiers, Dolmen des 
Monts Grantez, Bulwarks Bay, The Pinnacle and Mont Félard; Rear- 
Admiral Philip de Carteret, by A. C. Saunders; Jean Cavalier, Lieut.- 
Governor of Jersey, by R. Hottot; Family of de Vinchelez, by Julia M. 
Marett; A short account of the excavations made in Gorey castle during 
February and March 1930, by N. V. L. Rybot; Elizabeth castle: repara- 
tion and restoration of the oratory of St. Helier; Seigneurs of Samarés, by 
C. Langton. . 

The Indian Antiquary, August 1931, includes :—Some Indian terra- 
cotta figurines, by K. de B. Codrington; The name of the Kharosthi script, 
by J. Przyluski. 

September 1931, includes :—Notes on Indian Maunds, by W. H. More- 
land. 

October 1931, includes :—Notes on Indian Maunds, by W. H. More- 
land; Place-Names, by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal. 

November 1931, includes : —Notes on Indian Maunds, by W. H. More- 
land; Place-Names, by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal; The Scattergoods and 
the East India Company, by B. P. Scattergood and the late Sir R. C. 
Temple. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 1, no. 2, 
contains :—A rock-cut tomb at Nazareth; A hoard of Byzantine coins ; 
Note on the obverse type of the tetradrachms of the second revolt of the 
Jews ; Coins in the Palestine Museum ; A medieval Arabic description 
of the Haram of Jerusalem ; Concise bibliography of excavations in Pales- 
tine; The name of Khan el Ahmar, Beisain; Jerusalem: ancient street 
levels in the Tyropoeon valley within the walls. 

American ‘fournal of Archaeology, vol. 35, no. 3, contains :—Symposium 
on the Hermes of Praxiteles, by R. Carpenter, $. Casson, C. Bliimel, Gisela 
M. A. Richter, V. Miiller and W. B. Dinsmoor ; Four red-figured vases 
in Providence, by S. B. Luce; A neolithic celt with Gnostic inscriptions 
at Toronto, by J. H. Iliffe; The date of Pausanias, book ii: Pausanias iii, 
18. 7 f. and v. 24. 31, by H. Comfort; The books of Chilan Balam as 
tradition, by R. B. Weitzel. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 70, no. 2, in- 
cludes :—The elephant enamel method of measuring Pleistocene time, by 
H. F. Osborn and E. H. Colbert; Some economic aspects of Rome’s 
early law, by T. Frank. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, August 1931, includes :— 
A scroll painting of the early Sung dynasty of scholars of the northern Ch‘i 
dynasty collating classic texts, by K. Tomita ; A fifteenth-century Italian 
velvet, by Gertrude Townshend; Harvard-Boston expedition in the 
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Sudan, 1930-1931 ; Iwo examples of Muhammedan metal work, by A. 
Coomaraswamy. 

October 1931, includes :—Notable prints and books purchased by the 
Museum; A Yakshi bust from Bharhut, by A. Coomaraswamy ; The 
Paul Revere room, by E. J. Hipkiss; A fifth-century coin of Eretria, by 
Grace W. Nelson. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 63, includes :— 
Religious ‘ persecution’ as a factor in emigration to New England, 1630- 
40, by C. E. Banks; George Phillips, the first minister of Watertown, by 
H. W. Foote; The English ancestry of George Washington, by A. B. 
Hart; Spanish documents relating to the Scots settlements at Darien, by 
F. R. Hart; The transfer of the Charter to New England, by C. H. 
McAlwain ; Thomas Pownall, Colonial Governor, by W. O. Sawtelle. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 22, no. 2, contains :—A scenic wallpaper 
from East Dedham, Massachusetts, by W. S. Appleton ; The Concord 
antiquarian collection and its setting, by H. E. Cummin; Early American 
cooking stoves, by W. J. Keep; The Adam Stanton house, Clinton, Con- 
necticutt, by Mrs. E. S. Cramer. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, vol. 17, 
parts 1-5, includes:—The political intervention of Constantine II in 
Armenia in 338, by P. P. Peeters; The names Belgium and Netherlands 
through the ages, by H. Van der Linden. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, vol. 13, 
parts 1-8, includes :—'The restoration of tapestry, by R. Jannsens. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 94, parts 3 and 4, includes :—Documents relating to the conflicts of 
the Liégois with Louis of Bourbon and Charles the Bold, 1458-69, by E. 
Fairon; An original charter of Baldwin VII, Count of Flanders, 18 October 
1113, by F. Vercauteren; Unpublished ordinances from the oldest book 
of ordinances of Ypres, by J. de Smet; The wounded of 1830 nursed in 
Brussels hospitals, by P. Bonenfant. 

Vol. 95, parts 1 and 2, includes: —Belgium of 1842 as seen by a French 
diplomat, by A. de Ridder; Unpublished letters of Alexander Farnese 
and members of the Capizucchi family (1572-92), by L. Van der Essen ; 
The French Government and the Prince of Orange, by J. Garsou ; Docu- 
ments concerning the financial reforms undertaken by Brussels between 
1334 and 1386, by F. Favresse. 

Bulletin des Commissions royales d’Art et d’ Archéologie de Belgique, 
vol. 69, includes :—The crypt of the church at Messines; The church 
of Messines, a correction. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, Juillet 
1931, includes: —The Roman fort at Brunehaut-Liberchies, by J. Breuer; 
Complementary pieces to the tapestries in the Museum, by M. Crick- 
Kuntziger ; Charles Van Marcke, porcelain decorator of Brussels and 
Liége, by H. Nicaise; Monsieur de Marlborough, by L. Crick. 

Septembre 1931, includes :—Brussels lace in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, by L. Paulis; Medieval figures of the Virgin, by Comte 
J. de Borchgrave d’Altena ; Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century saddles, 
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by J. Courtmans ; Loys van Nievkerke, Bruges jeweller, by J. Destrée ; 
Pilum head found at Bray-Dunes, by J. Breuer; Horus with the plover, 
by M. Wertrouck. 

Namurcum, vol. 7, includes :—Gilles Nyts, a seventeenth-century Na- 
mur painter, by F. Courtoy ; The duchesse de Longueville at Dinant and 
Namur in 1646, by F. Rousseau; Sale of national property at Cortil Wodon 
and Noville les Bois (1796), by Y. Delatte ; An armorial stone of the 
fifteenth century, by F. Courtoy; Discovery of a late Merovingian tomb 
at Masogne, by Dom U. Berliére ; The fords of the Meuse in 1568, by 
D. D. Brouwers; The archdukes Albert and Isabel and the relics of 
St. Peter in the castle of Namur, by P. Lefévre; A loan by the Coalition 
of Anjou at Namur in 1792, by F. Courtoy; The reliquaries of St. Feuillen 
at Fosses, by F. Courtoy ; Ancient therapeutics, by F. Courtoy. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. ii, part 2. The opening article is in English by 
Gudmund Hall on Prehistoric fields in Jylland (Jutland), and is richly 
illustrated. The oldest type is pre-Roman, with long parallel rows of 
stones separating the field-strips; later come long narrow fields or acre- 
strips, highest in the middle, known by the German name of Hochicker ; 
and after these flat fields separated by distinct furrows. More attractive 
archaeologically is another English article, by Anders Bugge, on the golden 
vanes of Viking ships, illustrating some surprising relics from Norway and 
Sweden. A third English article is by Therkel Mathiassen on the present 
state of Eskimo archaeology, tracing the advance of the Thule culture 
from Alaska to Greenland; and four types of harpoon-heads are distin- 
guished. ‘The Editor has German contributions on the Horse and Sun- 
disc on Danish razors of the late Bronze Age, and a newly discovered 
cup-marked stone from Fur in Jutland: it was found serving as the cover 
of a stone cist, dating from the early Bronze Age, but was probably pre- 
pared as a standing-stone to be seen from all sides. 

From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, vol. 1, includes :— 
Iconographic studies, by F. Poulsen; Three pictures by Courbet, by H. 
Rostrup; Two heads from Amarna, by O. Koefoed-Petersen ; The late 
Babylonian tile reliefs, by O. Koefoed-Petersen ; White ground lekythoi, 
by V. H. Poulsen. 

Bulletin monumental, vol. 90, parts 1-2, 3-4, contains :—The churches 
of Berry, by F. Deshouliéres ; Origin of the Romanesque vault, by H. and 
E. du Ranquet ; The keep of Langeais built in 994, by A. Blanchet; The 
date of the capitals in the choir of Cluny, by F. Deshoulitres ; The church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Neuvy and pilgrimages to the Holy Land in the 
eleventh century, by J. Hubert ; Lintel of the ‘ portail royal ’ of Chartres 
by E. Brunet; The ancient churches of Syria, by M. Aubert; The sanc- 
tuary of the abbey church of Etival, by A. Philippe ; The collegiate church 
of St. Anatoile at Salins and its influence in the Jura, by R. Tournier ; 
The abbey ‘d’Abondance’ in Chablais, by M. Dumolin; The castle of 
Longueil, by R. Quenedey and Dr. Coutan; The altar of St. Benoit at 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire, by M. Aubert; A particular meaning of the word 
atrium in the middle ages, by A. Philippe. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 41, nos. 3-4, juillet 1931. “The Saccopastore 
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skull from the Roman Campagna is described by Sergis Sergi, who assigns 
it to the middle palaeolithic and associates it with a warm fauna. ‘The 
continuation of M. Neuville’s article on upper palaeolithic finds in the 
Oumm-Qatafa and similar caves in Palestine deals mainly with the 
fauna, which is described by M. Vaufrey, one of the new editors ; and 
an elaborate diagram illustrates M. Watelin’s attempt to co-ordinate the 
archaic periods of Mesopotamia and Elam. Details are given of the 
foundation and organization of the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences; and the Abbé Breuil figures several new 
harpoon-heads of La Madeleine and Mas d’Azil dates, adding a biblio- 
graphy of the subject. Dr. Simpson’s views on the Pleistocene climate 
are not altogether approved; but the Abbé Breuil’s latest scheme for 
the period is welcomed and will be given space in the next number. 
There are reviews of papers dealing with river-terrace and glacial deposits 
in Europe; and references are given on p. 333 to the literature on the 
Solutré period in the Jura. The mutability of Le Moustier types is noted 
on p. 335, with reference to Sirgenstein and Schaalsee, and a new sketch 
of Danish geology is favourably reviewed (p. 337). Other pages deal with 
recent works on the Swiss lake-dwellings, the single-graves cf Denmark, 
the settlements on the Goldberg near Noérdlingen, and the Gemeinlebarn 
burials in lower Austria (p. 357). The alluvial deposits of Gafsa (the 
home of the Capsian industry) are dealt with in a note (p. 431), and 
following it is a brief discussion of the pygmy graver of Tardenois type, 
which appears too soon for any reference to Mr. Leakey’s contention that 
they are the inevitable result of using small pointed flakes for boring 
(L. S. B. Leakey, The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony, pp. 102, 
242). 

Revue Anthropologique, janvier—-mars 1931, nos. 1-3. In tracing the 
Shell-mound axe to the culture of Le Moustier, M. Peyrony suggests the 
name haches for the larger specimens with oblique cutting-edge from the 
lower palaeolithic, and tranchets for the smaller examples from Le Moustier 
itself. His fig. 3 has a certain resemblance to specimens from England 
illustrated in Proceedings, xxxii, 80, 82. The ancient glassworks of Les 
Monts du Forez, described by Dr. Chabrol, throw some light on neigh- 
bouring finds, both on and below the surface, at Glozel near Vichy. 

Avril-juin 1931, nos. 4-6. Pottery from the Achakar cave in 
Morocco is described by Father Koehler, whose photographic illustrations 
hardly do justice to the subject. He cites parallels from several European 
areas, and emphasizes the similarity to products of the Iberian peninsula 
but mentions the absence of the bell-shaped beaker, for which an African 
origin is regarded as impossible. The cromlechs (stone-circles) of Colorado 
are treated by Prof. E. B. Renaud of Denver, with a single illustra- 
tion. 

Revue Archéologique, tome 33, janvier—avril 1931, contains :—Ancient 
portraits of Crates, Diogenes, and other Cynic philosophers, by R. Eisler ; 
Neolithic inscriptions from Roumania, by O. Tafrali; Phoenician alphabet 
and Minoan characters, by M. Dayet; An antique cameo at Tiflis, by 
Amiranachvili; Pro M. Claudio Marcello, by L Herrmann; Aegitna 
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and the monument at Biot, by A. Donnadieu and P. Couissin; Lugh 
Lavada, by A. Haggerty Krappe; An enamelled amulet from Vichy, by 
A. Morlet ; The trumpets of Jericho, by F. de Mély; The chronology 
of the Pueblos, by A. E. Douglas; Sigonius vindicatus or the Consolatio of 
Cicero, by S. Reinach; Roman town discovered at Chella; The castle 
of Tarascon ; Paintings of the school of Avignon in the fifteenth century. 

Mai-juin 1931, includes :—Mouthless human figures, by W. Deonna; 
Italiot ceramic, by P. Wuilleumier ; The second Praesos inscription, by 
M. Dayet; Recent excavations at Agrigentum, by R. Journet; Is the Pas 
Saladin chest authentic ?, by A. Lambert. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, tome 28, avril 1931. 
—The Samian potters’ stamps found in Normandy have been published 
by Dr. R. Doranlo in Bulletin Archéologique, 1927, as noticed on p. 197. 
The Chalosse question—whether certain implements from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo correspond to a series found at Chalosse in the Landes 
—is again discussed (p. 203), and Dr. K. S. Sandford’s opinion quoted on 
the Egyptian finds. A deposit at Caterham, Surrey, alleged to con- 
tain pre-Chelles implements, is described by Mr. Ludovic Mann; 
and M. Léon Coutil figures a curious neolithic urn with perforated 
button below a flaring neck from le Petit-Andely, Eure. An industry 
in Bessarabia, which has been compared with La Micoque but is more 
likely Aurignac, is discussed at some length by Prof. Morosan ; and there 
is a shorter notice of the Quaternary period in the Balkans by M. Skutil 
of the Brno museum. ‘The finds at Lestruque (Trémolat, Dordogne) 
include a carving of two reindeer heads; anda hand-axe from the Sahara 
is compared with one from Presles-et-Béves, Aisne. ‘There is an appeal 
to excavators who discover human bones to send them for examination 
to the Anthropological Laboratory of the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris (61, rue de Buffon, Paris V°). 

Mai 1931.—M. Denizot’s attempt to link the Quaternary levels 
of France with the prehistoric periods is reviewed (p. 249): Le Moustier 
is contemporary with the middle and end of the low terrace, and the 
Aurignac culture is later than the formation of that terrace. Some 
neolithic specimens dredged from the river Vidourle are illustrated, also a 
hand-axe 8-2 in. long from North Africa, which has all the appearance 
of a tortoise-core: the weight is 61 oz. av. Some flints from Palestine 
are compared to the quarters (or rather clevels) of an orange; and M. 
Léon Coutil furnishes a series of illustrations in connexion with a bronze 
celt recently acquired by the British Museum from Preeswood, Shrop- 
shire (which is not, however, in the west of Wales). It was published in 
this ‘Fournal (vol. ix, p. 254), and there is an additional parallel in the 
British Museum from bog-land at Pleurs, Marne. Souterrains are gener- 
ally devoid of datable relics, but some indications are given in the descrip- 
tion of one at Rosay, near Ymonville, Eure-et-Loir. 

Juin 1931.—A ‘station’ at Abou Afsa near Amrit (Latakia, Syria) 
has yielded an industry with Levallois rather than Le Moustier affinities, 
but smaller than the corresponding series from Egypt. No illustrations 
are provided. The Chalosse industry is further discussed and a biblio- 
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graphy added. A paper by A. D. Lacaille on mesolithic flints from 
Shewalton, Ayrshire (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. \xiv), is reproduced in French ; 
and a Marne burial at Feigneux (Oise) leads to some observations on the 
distribution of Gaulish graves in France. MM. Cabrol and Coutier 
claim to decide at sight whether a bulb of percussion has been produced 
by a wooden or a stone hammer, the former being used for blades, the 
latter for flakes. 

Juillet-aoit 1931.—This number announces the death of Adrien de 
Mortillet at the age of 78. He was the son of Gabriel de Mortillet once 
in charge of the National Museum at St. Germain-en-Laye, and was 
himself the founder of the Prehistoric Society of France. A supplement- 
ary note on Abou Afsa states that some of the Levallois cores had been 
deprived of so many flakes as to be regarded by some as throwing-stones 
or sling-stones. There are short articles on a neolithic burial at Men- 
neville, Aisne ; and ‘ points’ of clear crystal from Badegoule, of laurel- 
leaf form. Pits of uncertain date have been discovered near Limoges, 
and bronze hoards in the: Morbihan are classified. Blake Whelan 
discusses post-glacial prehistory in north Ireland, and M. Piroutet records 
the discovery of the earliest La Téne brooch in the Hallstatt stronghold 
of Chateau-sur-Sabins (Sabins, Jura), assigning it to the end of the sixth 
century B.C. 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Constantine, 6° année, n. s. no. 47, 
includes :—Unpublished inscriptions, by J. Bosco and MM. Debruge 
and §. Truillot; An unpublished milestone, by M. Michelier ; A mile- 
stone on the road from Tebessa to Carthage, by S. Truillot. 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 53, part 1, con- 
tains:—The church at Collonges, by A. de Laborderie; Géraud 
Fouchier, procurator-general of Turenne, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, by J. Faucher; Will of Jean Hélie of Collonges, 1530, by F. 
Delage and L. de Nussac; An Acheulian-Mousterian settlement at 
Mansac, by Dr. Cheynier; History of the Protestant Reformed Religion 
at Argentat, by A. Muzac. 

Hespéris, tome 12, fasc. 1, includes :—Alphonso VI and the capture of 
Toledo (1085), by E. Lévi-Provengal ; Three studies in the history of 
Arab medicine in the West, by H. P. J. Renaud; Summary list of Arab 
MSS. acquired by the Bibliothéque générale du Protectorat frangais in 
Morocco, by R. Blachére and H. P. J. Renaud. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, part 285, 
contains a paper by J. de Pas on a prior of Renty, political agent (1578- 
82) of Philip II and the governors of the Low Countries. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, vol. 35, Recueil 
de mémoires publiés a occasion de son Centenaire (1831-1931), contains: — 
Fifty years in the life of the Société des Antiquaires: Jubilee to centen- 
ary, by J. de Pas; The origins of La Morinie, by H. Dervaux; The 
town of St. Omer and the port of Gravelines, by J. de Pas; The first 
projects for a junction between the Aa and the Lys, by J. de Pas; 
Cardinal Dubois, abbot of St. Bertin, by G. Covlen; Rustic customs of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries by J. de Pas. 
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Monspeliensia (Société archéologique de Montpelier) tome 1, fasc. 2, con- 
tains:—A Bronze Age station at Castelnau-le-Lez, by Capitaine Louis ; 
A pre-Roman tile found at Substanton, by E. Bonnet; The barony 
of Caravétes, by L. J. Thomas; A letter of Pierre de Fenouillet, bishop 
of Montpellier, 28 June 1619; Works of the Montpellier painter 
Antoine Ranc. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1930, part 4, con- 
tains :—Altars and retables in Picardy, by V. Brandicourt; The Vassés, 
Picardy sculptors, by H. Macqueron; Nicole de Quiefdeville, by A. 
Huguet; The Guérin family, benefactors of the hospital at Amiens, by 
G. Beaurain. 

1931, part I, contains :—Charter founding the parish of Aizecourt-le- 
Haut, by R. Rodiére; Coins found at Merville-au-Bois, by P. Dubois ; 
The Roman station Pontes between Amiens and Boulogne, by P. Dubois ; 
Discoveries made during street excavations in Amiens in 1929-1930, by 
E. Bienaimé. 

Précis analytique de 1 Académie de Rouen, 1930, includes :—The 
custom house and Rouen economic life under the Ancien Régime, by 
J. L’Héte; The Rouen Academy under the Ancien Régime by E. 
Le Parquier ; Some authors of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Rouen 
inscriptions, by Canon Blanquart ; The origin and early organization of 
the Commune of Rouen, by E. Le Parquier; Dr. Pierre Maignart: a 
seventeenth-century medieval controversy, by A. Féron; An old Rouen 
convent: the community of St. Joseph, by Mgr. Prudent; Some unpublished 
letters of Dupont de |’Eure, Sarrans le Jeune and Lamartine, by C. Leroy. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’sRijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, new series, vol. 12, contains: —-A hawk mummy chest, by W. D. 
van Wijngaarden ; A Roman dedicatory monument to a German goddess, 
by A. Oxé; Urnfield at Markelo, by W. C. Braat, jr.; Neolithic arti- 
facts from Rijkholt, by R. Oppenheim; A Roman watch tower at 
Veldhoven, by W. C. Braat, jr.; The finds at Ubbergen near Nijmegen, 
by J. Breuer ; Discoveries at the Roman camp at Nijmegen, by W. Ver- 
meulen. 

Supplement to vol. 12 contains:—A discoveryin the Rhineat Doorwerth, 
and a Roman sarcophagus at Simpelveld, both by Dr. J. H. Holwerda. 

Notizie degli Scavi, ser. 6, vol. 6 (1930), fasc. 10-12. S. Lucia di 
Tolmino, further discoveries in the prehistoric cemetery, with list of objects 
mostly of bronze, by B. F. Tamaro; Salvore (Istria), Roman remains in- 
cluding a bronze figure of Isis-Fortuna, by A. Degrassi; Aquileia, Roman 
epitaphs, fragments of sculpture (mostly sepulchral), mosaic pavements, 
part of a screen with interlaced decoration of the ninth or tenth century, 
etc., by G. Brusin; Discoveries (1892-1930) on the site of the ancient 
Altinum, including mosaic pavements, sepulchral sculpture, and epitaphs, 
by E. Ghislanzoni; Milan, remains of the Roman theatre (beginning of 
the Christian era) discovered in 1880-84 and recently during the recon- 
struction of the offices of the Co-operative Society, by A. Levi; Fiesole, 
discoveries in the area between the theatre and the temple, including three 
altars, part of a trophy relief, &c., by A. Minto; Preliminary note on early 
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tombs found in the neighbourhood of the lake of Bientina (near Pisa), by 
A. N. Modona; Celleno, contents of a tomb (seventh century B.c.), one 
of the vessels being of an unusual form (fig. 2), by E. Stefani; Nepi, 
contents of tombs, black-figured vases with mythological scenes, and a rare 
type of kantharos, by E. Stefani; Rome, a villa of the Republican age 
(first half of first century B.c.) near the Via Nomentana, with mosaic floors 
(now in the Museo Nazionale), by G. Lugli; Palestrina, remains of the 
cemetery church and tomb of St. Agapitus, with notes on fourth-century 
Christian epitaphs found there, and on that of Bp. Theophylactus (963) in 
the Cathedral by O. Marucchi; S. Felice Circeo, marble head (now in 
Mus. Naz.) of a statue, found on the site of the sanctuary of Circe, and 
probably representing her, by G. Lugli; Naples, two marble statues, of 
fine quality, representing probably Aesculapius and a female deity, by P. 
Mingazzini; Baia, terminal inscription with name of M. Marius, identical 
with C.J. L. x, 4651, perhaps a magistrate of Cuma, by the same; Vitu- 
lazio, pottery from a tomb (fourth century B.c.) beside an ancient paved 
road from Cales, by the same; Matera, discoveries on the site of the pre- 
Roman sanctuary at Serra Pollara, by F. Marango. Sicily: an examina- 
tion of the remains, and especially the walls, at Castronovo in the centre 
of the island leads P. Marconi to the conclusion that it was a Greek settle- 
ment (sixth or fifth century B.c.) established to protect the road between 
Himera and Agrigentum. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet, ser. 6, vol. 6 (1931), 
fasc. 11, 12. R. Vighi shows that the pairs of horsemen on terra-cotta 
reliefs (sixth century B.c.) from Caere (one of which is in the British 
Museum) present an original and genuine element in the gallop, not noticed 
by S. Reinach (Rev. Arch. 36, p. 216). Obituary notice of F. Halbherr, 
by L. Pernier. 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, vol. 58 
(1930), fasc. 1-4. G. Lugli describes the remains of a villa at S. Cesareo 
near Velletri, possibly the reputed birthplace of Augustus, rebuilt in the 
second century, and later converted to Christian purposes with a baptistery. 
Studies in Roman magistracies (‘ dictator clavi figendi causa’ and ‘ impera- 
tor’), by A. Momigliano; The subject of the centaur-mother and her 
young as illustrated in Roman art, by G. Pesce; Fragments of Christian 
sarcophagi found near the Forum of Trajan, by O. Marucchi; A replica 
of the so-called head of Pherecydes (Madrid), and its bearing on the 
question whether it belongs to the well-known group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton (Naples), by D. Mustilli; Head of a colossal Heracles, found 
in clearing the ground at the foot of the Capitcline Hill, possibly a Greek 
original of the second century B.c., by the same; Inscription with name 
of Tiberius Caesar, son of Drusus, by G. Q. Giglioli; A list of praetorian 
troops of a.p. 182-186, probably part of the dedication of a monument, 
by A. M. Colini; The ‘clavus annalis’, by Krister Hanell ; Remains of 
the destroyed church of S. Salvatore delle Milizie (fragment of eleventh- 
century painting on Roman masonry), by A. Rava. 

The first volume of the Budlettino del Museo dell’ Impero Romano (1930) 
appears as an Appendix. ‘The Museum, which originated with the 
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Archaeological Exhibition in the Baths of Diocletian in 1911, is now 
established in the new Roman Museum in the Piazza Bocca della Verita. 
The coinage of gold under the Roman Empire, by S. L. Cesano; The 
line of the ditch made by Scipio Aemilianus to divide the province of 
Africa Vetus from Africa Nova, by R. Cagnat; Inscriptions of three 
proconsuls of Crete and Cyrene, by M. Guarducci; Greek epitaph referring 
to a Jewish community from Arca Libani in Phoenicia, the birthplace of 
Alexander Severus, and illustrating his policy of toleration, by G. B. Frey ; 
The topography of Forum Gallorum (Via Aemilia), by A. Solari; A head 
of Augustus from Butrinto (Buthrotium) in Albania, by L. M. Ugolini. 
Notiziario (edited by P. Romanelli) or brief summaries of the principal 
Roman discoveries and literature in all countries embraced within the 
Roman Empire. ‘The notes relating to Britannia, except for some sent by 
I. A. Richmond, are inadequate. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 6, contains :—The 
tomba del triclinio at Tarquinia, by P. Duell; ‘The Maenads: a contri- 
bution to the study of the dance in ancient Greece, by Lilian B. Lawler ; 
The Garrett manuscript of Marcanova, by H. Van Mater; The illustra- 
tions of the Garrett and Modena manuscripts of Marcanova, by Elizabeth 
Baily Lawrence; Apollonios Nestoros, by Rhys Carpenter; The Aqua 
Alsietina on the Janiculum, by A. W. Van Buren and G. P. Stevens; A 
lease from the estate of Apollonius, by W. L. Westermann. 

Vol. 7 contains :—Early Roman traditions in the light of archaeology, 
by Inez G. Scott; The tridimensional problem in Greek sculpture, by 
Florence Heaton Robinson ; Sculptural evidence of an army order issued 
by Marcus Aurelius, by Lillian M. Wilson; An unusual marriage scene, 
by Lillian M. Wilson; De collectione praecipue epigraphica vasculorum 
Arretinorum apud Academiam Americanam conservata, by H. Comfort ; 
The Capitolium at Ostia, by C. Dale Badgeley. 

Vol. 8 contains:—The pavements of the Roman buildings of the 
Republic and early Empire, by Marion Elizabeth Blake; The ‘ Pantheon’ 
of Ostia and its immediate surroundings, by C. C. Briggs. 

Vol. 9 contains :—Chronology of the building operations in Rome from 
the death of Caesar to the death of Augustus, by F. W. Shipley ; T'wo 
fragmentary birth certificates from the Michigan Collection, by H. A. 
Sanders; Some papyrus fragments from the Michigan Collection, by 
H. A. Sanders; Two inscriptions at the American Academy in Rome, 
by R. T. Ohl; The volute of the capital of the temple of Athena at 
Priene, by G. P. Stevens; The ancient Roman theatre at Dugga, by 
H. F. Pfeiffer; The Roman library at Timgad, by H. F. Pfeiffer; 
Guariento di Arpo, by Anne FitzGerald. 

Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 46 (1931), pts. 1 and 2. The gable front 
of the so-called Temple of Ceres at Paestum, by F. Krauss. H. Koethe 
traces the history of the Imperial mausoleum attached to the old Vatican 
Basilica, and draws attention to a plan in the Uffizi, made before 1514, 
showing substantial differences from that hitherto accepted. He also 
discusses the arrangement of the Imperial sarcophagi. The childhood of 
Dionysos as represented in some Roman reliefs, by A. Greifenhagen. 
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F. Messerschmidt discusses the terra-cotta dramatic masks found in some 
Etruscan tombs, and also vessels containing groups of receptacles, some of 
which are inthe British Museum. Two heads from the Parthenon in the 
Vatican, by W. Technau; Forms of Roman Republican sarcophagi, and 
the origin of S-shaped fluting decoration, by M. Giitschow; An Attic 
silver dish in the Hermitage with unidentified subject, by K. Schefold. G. 
Krahmer discusses the artistic affinities of a bronze statuette of an athlete 
(Hermes) in the British Museum (Se/ect Bronzes, pl. 49), which appears to be 
not Roman but an original of the Hellenisticage. P. Mingazzini publishes 
a graffito on a fragment of pottery at Capua, perhaps giving the name of 
a hitherto unknown type—‘ made at Miletus’. 

Boletim da Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa, nova série, vol. 2, includes :— 
The origin and development of Portuguese heraldry, by A. de Dornelas ; 
Identification of I/ha dos Amores, by L. da Cunha Gongalves; Public 
administration and its subjection to the law, by M. Colaco; Inflated 
chronology in Portuguese archaeology, by F. A. Pereira; The administra- 
tive council of state in Portugal, by J. T. de Magalhaes Colago; Illu- 
minated MSS. in Portugal, by J. de Figueriedo; Dr. Franz Hiimmerich’s 
studies on the first voyage of Vasco da Gama to India, by J. M. Rodriguez ; 
The university of Lisbon-Coimbra, 1290-1537, by Q. Veloso ; Virgil 
and Camées, by A. Peixoto; The eclogues of Virgil and Camées, by J. M. 
Rodriguez ; Some manuscripts in French and Italian libraries, by S. Car- 
valho; The breviary of King Ferdinand I of Portugal, 1378, by A. de 
Dornelas; The discovery of the Azores, by Gago Continho; John III 
and the artistic renaissance in Tomar, by V. Guimaraes. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, Abril—Maig, 1931, includes: — 
Bills of Health of Palma, by F. C. Candi; Constitutions and ordinances 
of the kingdom of Majorca, by A. Pons; Papal documents relating to the 
Balearic Islands in the archives of the Spanish embassy to the Holy See, 
by J. L. Bernal; Documents: a silver processional cross for Lluch- 
mayor, Majorcan soap-makers at Tarragona; Coins of the Roman 
republic, by L. Ferbal y Campo. 

Juny—Juliol, 1931, includes:—Constitutions and ordinances of the 
kingdom of Majorca, by A. Pons; Talaiot bronzes in the Museum, by 
L. R. Amoros; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. Ferbal y Campo ; 
Fourteenth-century documents concerning Castell d’Alard; Episcopal edicts 
against superstition ; Edicts of Don Luys Vich, 1584; Documents con- 
cerning the history of art; Bull concerning the stigmata of Saint Catherine 
of Sienna, by P. A. Sanxo; The diary of Dr. Fiol, by A. Pons. 

Agost—Settembre, 1931, includes :—Constitutions and ordinances of the 
kingdom of Majorca, by A. Pons; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. 
Ferbal y Campo; Documents; The diary of Dr. Fiol. 

Fornvdnnen, 1931, hafte 5 (Stockholm). The second part of Gustaf 
Hallstrém’s paper gives details of many monuments inscribed with runes, 
showing that the lettering was coloured in some cases ; and in discussing 
the question whether they should now be painted to make them more 
legible and attractive, points out that inscriptions that are still clear do not 
require such treatment, and that indistinct lettering should not be made 
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more doubtful by such an addition. A Bronze Age oak coffin found in 
Gotland is described by Erik Floderus with illustrations of the finds: the 
sword is almost complete, and the wire brooch has a depressed bow with 
spirals at both ends, both specimens pointing to a date about 1300 B.c. 
Silver treasures from the same island have recently been catalogued by 
Dr. Arne for the Stockholm Historical Museum, the totals up to 1927 
being 540 Viking hoards, at least 116 of the Roman and Migration periods, 
and 90 medieval. Nils Aberg discusses the Homeric Troy, and prefers 
the second city from below to the sixth city of Hissarlik, the former 
corresponding in date with the shaft-graves of Mycenae, the Aunjetitz 
period in central Europe, and the Castelluccio period in Sicily ; and in his 
opinion the fall of Troy should on archaeological grounds be dated about 
1450B.c. ‘There is a report of the second Baltic Congress of archaeo- 
logists at Riga in 1930, and a full statement regarding the new International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences. 

Kungl. Humanistisha Vetenskapssamfundet 1 Lund : Arsherattelse, 1930- 
by E. Ekwall; 
A late Genane inscription, by I. Lindqvist ; Eixdéra, I, by A. Wifstrand; 
Incised pottery of the megalithic age, by J. E. Forssander; Bronze Age 
find at Fredshég, by B. M. Vifot; Trepanning in Scania 3,000 years 
ago, by O. Rydbeck ; Medieval ivories in the University Museum at Lund, 
by Monica Rydbeck. 

Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich. Neununddreissigster Fahres- 
~ bericht, 1930, includes :—Barrow at Dietikon, Zurich, by E. Vogt ; Two 
Gothic pewter ewers from Wallis, by K. Frei; Two glass panels to Zurich 
Biirgermeisters, by H. Lehmann ; A Swiss dagger sheath ornamented with 
the Dance of Death, by E. A. Gessler ; The Zurich medallist Hans Jakob 
Gessner, 1677-1737, by E. Gerber. 
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Vol. xxxii, 1659-1661. -Edited by Allen B. Hinds. 10} x 63. - Pp.Ivi+ 416. 
London : Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1931. 305. 
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*Dr. Thomas’s Edition of Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire. An 
address delivered to the Dugdale Society at the Town Hall, Leamington Spa, on 
Saturday, 26th July 1930, by Herbert M. Jenkins. Dugdale Society Occasional 
Papers, no. 3. 9}$%x6}. Pp.20. Oxford: printed for the Dugdale Society 
by John Johnson, printer to the University, 1931. 

*Die Germanen in der Prignitz zur Zeit der Vélkerwanderung. Von Walter Matthes. 
Mannus Bibliothek, Nr. 49. 9} 7. Pp. viii+-138. Leipzig: Curt Kabitzsch, 
1931. 

*L’attelage et le cheval de selle 4 travers les Ages. Contribution 4 lhistoire de 
lesclavage. Par Ct. Lefebvre des Noettes. 8x5}. Pp. vi+312, with a 
volume of plates. Paris: Picard, 1931. 

*Owen Glendower. Owen Glyn Debr. By J. E. Lloyd. 8}x 53. Pp. xiv+ 161. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1931. 105. 6d. 

*The Minutes of the Justices of the Peace for Lanarkshire, 1707-1723. Transcribed 
and edited by Charles A. Malcolm. 83x 5}. Pp. lxxxiii+271. Publications 
of the Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. 17. Edinburgh, 193r. 

*Ichabod Dawks and his News-Letter, with an account of the Dawks family of 
booksellers and stationers, 1635-1731. By StanleyMorison. 13 x 83. Pp. vi+ 38. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1931. 215. 

*Sussex Chantry Records extracted from documents in the Public Record Office 
relating to the dissolution of the chantries, colleges, free chapels, fraternities, 
brotherhoods, guilds and other institutions. Edited by John E. Ray, F.R.Hist.S. 
83x 54. Pp. xxxiv+233. Sussex Record Society, vol. 36. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1931. 

*Wealden Iron. By Ernest Straker. 84% 53. Pp. xiv+487. London: Bell, 1931. 

*Sevenoaks Essays. By Gordon Ward, M.D. 84x 5}. Pp. 316. London: Sub- 
scribers’ Edition printed and published by Metcalfe & Cooper, 1931. 

*The Cathedral Church of St. Martin, Leicester, 1931. By Canon S. T. Winckley, 
M.A., F.S.A. 7} 43. Pp. 40. Gloucester and London: Crypton House 
Press, 1931. 6d. 

*Diocesis Cantuariensis. Registrum Roberti Winchelsey pars quinta. 10 x 6}. 
Pp. 417-544. Canterbury and York Society. 

*Diocesis Saresbiriensis. Registrum Simonis de Gandavo pars sexta, 10x 6}. 
Pp. 557-684. Canterbury and York Society. 

*The Great Roll of the Pipe for the ninth year of the reign of Richard the First, 
Michaelmas 1197 (Pipe Roll 43). Edited by Doris M. Stenton. 9} x 6. 
Pp. xxx+362. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, vol. xlvi. London, 1931. 

*La Picardie historique et monumentale. Tome vi, no. 3. Arrondissement de 
Péronne: Canton d’Albert, par Georges Durand, Canton de Bray, par Georges 
Durand, Canton de Nesle, par Phillippe des Forts, Camille Enlart et Roger 
Rodiére. 14311}. Pp. 233-322. Amiens and Paris, 1931. 


Indian History. 


“Baber, first of the Moguls. By Fernand Grenard. Translated and adapted by 
Horner White and Richard Glaenzer. 8} 5}. Pp.253. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, 1931. tos. 6d. 


Manuscripts. 


*Un bréviaire manuscrit de Saint-Victor de Marseille (Collection de M. Raymond 
Jourdan-Barey, 4 Marseille). Par Abbé V. Leroquais. Extrait des Mémoires 
de ’Institut historique de Provence, tome viii, 1931. 11 x9. Pp. 35. Marseille, 
1931. 

*Beati in Apocalipsin libri duodecim. Edited by Henry A. Sanders. 9 x 6}. Pp. xxiv 
+657. Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, volume vii. 
Rome, 1930. 

*Sicconis Polentoni scriptorum illustrium Latinae linguae libri xviii. Edited by B. L. 
Ulman. 9x6}. Pp. lii+ 520. Papers and Monographs of the American 

Academy in Rome, volume vi. Rome, 1928. 
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Monastic. 


*Nouveau Supplément a l’Histoire Littéraire de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur. 
Notes de Henry Wilhelm publiées et complétées par Dom Ursmer Berliére, 
O.S.B., avec la collaboration de D. Antoine Dubourg, O.S.B. Tome deuxiéme, 
M-W. 6}. Pp. x+285. Maredsous: Abbaye de Saint Benoit ; 
Gembloux: Ducolot, 1931. 

*Le Speculum Perfectionis ou Mémoires de Frére Léon sur la seconde partie de la vie 
de Saint Francois d’Assise. Tome ii, étude critique. Par Paul Sabatier. 
Publié avec une introduction par A. G. Little. 8}x 5}. Pp. xxxvi+278. 
British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. xvii. Manchester: The University 
Press, 1931. 

*Domesday Monachorum. The Domesday Book of the monks of Canterbury. By 
Gordon Ward,M.D. 7} 4}. Pp.12. Printed for the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral Commemoration Week, July 1931. 2d. 

*English writings of Richard Rolle, hermit of Hampole. Edited by Hope Emily 
Allen. 74x 5. Pp. Ixiv+180. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1931. 
7s. 6d. 


Numismatics. 
*The Gustave Dreyfus Collection. Renaissance Medals. By George Francis Hill. 
15}x 11}. Pp. xii+ 311. Oxford: printed at the University Press, 1931. 
Painting. 
*Les peintres primitifs allemands du milieu du xiv® siécle 4 la fin du xv®. Par le 
Dr. Curt Glaser. 1239}. Pp. 139, with ro4 plates. Paris: Van Oest, 
1931. 300 francs. 
*George Morland’s Sketch-books and their publishers. By Francis Buckley. 
10} x 73. Pp. 6. Uppermill: Moore & Edwards, 1931. 


Palestinian Archaeology. 

*The excavation of Shilo; the place of Eli and Samuel. By Hans Kjaer, Deputy 
Keeper of the National Museum, Copenhagen. Preliminary report of the 
excavations of 1929. 9}x6}. Pp. 88. Rep. ¥. Palestine Oriental Society, x. 
Jerusalem, 1930. 


Place-Names. 

*The Place-Names of Devon. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton. 
Part I. 8} 5}. Pp. Ix+334, with a portfolio of maps. English Place- 
Name Society, vol. viii. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1931. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*The prehistoric antiquities of the House of Cromar. By the late Sir Alexander 
Ogston of Glendavan. 9}x7}. Pp. xxvi+128. Aberdeen: printed for the 
Third Spalding Club, 1931. 

*Skara Brae, a Pictish village in Orkney. By V. Gordon Childe. 9} 7}. Pp. 
xiv-+208. London: Kegan Paul,1931. 315. 6d. 

*Uber die Schadelhéhlenéffnung am lebenden Menschen in der prahistorischen Zeit. 
Von T. Wilson Parry, M.D., F.S.A. 9x 5%. Pp. 12. Rep. Medizinische 
Welt, 5, Nr. 29, 18, Juli 1931. 

*Kulturstrémungen in Europa zur Steinzeit. Von G. Rosenberg. 9} x6}. Pp. 176. 
Kopenhagen : H¢st & Sgn, 1931. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*The Road of the Roman. By John Gibson, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 7} 5}. Pp. 50. 
York: United Automobile Services. n.d. 

*Roman Britain, 1914-1928. By Sir George Macdonald. British Academy Supple- 
mental Papers, no. 6. 10x 6}. Pp.114. London: Milford, for the British 
Academy, 1931. 75. 6d. 

*Die nérdlichen Elbgermanen in spatrémischer Zeit. Von Walter Matthes. Mannus 
Bibliothek, Nr. 48. 9} 7. Pp. viiit114. Leipzig: Curt Kabitzsch, 1931. 
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*A Companion to Pompeian studies. By A.W. Van Buren. 9} x6}. Pp. 30. 
Rome: American Academy, 1927. 

*Piroboridava: consideratiuni archeologice si istorice asupra cetaterii de la Priana in 
Moldova de Jos. By Radu Vulpe. 9x6. Pp. 34. Reprinted from Viala 
Romineasca, xxii—xxiii. Bucarest, 1931. 

Sculpture. 


*Medieval sculpture in France. By Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A. 9} x 7}, 
Pp. xx+491. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1931. 735. 6d. 

Surnames. 

*A history of surnames of the British Isles. A concise account of their origin, 


evolution, etymology, and legal status. By C. L’Estrange Ewen. 9} x 6, 
Pp. xx+ 508. London: Kegan Paul,1931. 255. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 15th October, 1931. Mr. E. T. Leeds, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. A. Chester Beatty, F.S.A., 
for his gift of the second volume of the catalogue of the Western Manu- 
scripts in his library, by E. G. Millar, F.S.A. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. T. B. Lewis, Mr. H. W. 
Knocker, Major Richard Rigg, Mr. J. V. Perowne, and Mr. A. C. Dabbs. 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations at Holling- 
bury Camp, Sussex (p. 1). 


Thursday, 22nd October, 1931. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. G. Kruger Gray, F.S.A., exhibited two panels of stained glass and 
a cross-bow and winder. 

Mr. R. Simms, on behalf of the Ancient Monuments Department, 
exhibited a mid-twelfth-century spoon found at Pevensey Castle (p. 73). 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on two helmets from St. 
Botolph’s Church, Lullingstone, Kent. 

Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited and described a medieval aqua- 


manile and a wooden pax. 


Thursday, 29th October, 1931. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart., for 
his gift of the Catalogue of the Dreyfus Collection: i, Renaissance 
medals, by G. F. Hill; ii, Reliefs and plaquettes, by Seymour de Ricci. 

Prof. J. L. Myres, F.S.A., on behalf of Mr. W. A. Heurtley, read a 
paper on further excavations on Macedonian sites. 

Prof. J. L. Myres also communicated on behalf of Prof. M. Vassits a 
paper on recent discoveries at Vinéa. 


Thursday, 5th November, 1931. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
chair. 
Mr. E. A. Kent and Mr. P. C. D. Mundy were admitted Fellows. 


The Dean of Norwich, F.S.A., read a paper on Eastern chapels i in the 
cathedral church of Norwich. 
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